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IN this philoſophit age, when nature, 
reaſon, and the rights ꝙ man have re- 
ſumed their empire; _when the genius of a 
great, generous and brave people, is giving 
the laſt blow to ſuperſtition and deſpotiſm, ? 
the publication of a work, which has x 
greatly contributed to theſe glorious events, | 
. muſe be highly acceptable, not only to the # 
literary world, but even to the community = 
at large, who eagerly ſeek after inſtruction, | 
the moment they believe it neceſſary for 
their happineſs. 
T his publication bears a conſpicuous rank 


emong thoſe works, whoſe free and indepen» 


vi 
dent ſentiments have introduced a happy 
change in the public mind, and concurred 


with the ꝛvritings of Rouſſeau, Mably,Raynal 


and Valtaire, inbringing forward i the French 


Revolution * A revolution which will pro- 
bably prove the harbinger of the complete 
triumph of reaſon. Perſecutions and wars 
will then _ forever e the civili- 
red world. 

In rin this Tran/lation to the 5 ' 
lic, I pay a tribute that every member of 
Society owes to his fellow-citizens, that of 
endeavouring to acquaint them with their 
true rights and duties, and conſequently 
the means moſt conducive to their bappi. 
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1 RECEIVE, Sir, with gratitude the 
remarks which you ſend me upon my 
work. If I am ſenſible to the praiſes 
you condeſcend to give it, I am too 
fond of truth to be diſpleaſed with 
the frankneſs with which you propoſe _ 
your objections. I find them ſuffici- 
= weighty to merit all my atten- 

He but ill deſerves the title of 
mort who has not the courage 
to hear his opinions contradicted. We W 
B 


a El” 


are not divines; our diſputes are 
of a nature to terminate amicably ; 
they in no way reſemble thoſe of the 
apoſtles of ſuperſtition, Who endea- 
vour to overreach. each other by cap- 
tious arguments, and who, at the ex- 
pence of good faith, contend only to 
advocate the cauſe of their vanity and 
their prejudices. We both deſire the 
happineſs of mankind, we both ſearch 
after truth; this being the caſe, we 
cannot diſagree. 8 5 
: You begin by admitting the 8 
ty of Smiping religion, and ſubmit- 
ting opinions to the deciſion of reaſon. 
You acknowledge that Chriſtianity 
cannot ſuſtain this trial, and that in 
the eye of good ſenſe it can never ap- 
pear to be any thing but a tiſſue « of ab- 
ſurdities, of unconnected fables, ſenſe- 
leſs dogmas,, puerile ceremonies, and 


notions borrowed from the Chaldeans, 
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Egyptians, Phenicians, Grecians, and 
Nomans. In one word; you confeſs 
that this religious fyſtem is only che 
deformed offipritie'of aloſt all anei- 
ent ſuperſtitions, degotten by orien- 
tal fanatiſm, and diverſety modified 
by the circumſtances and prejudices of 
thoſe who have ſince pretend ed to be 
the inſpired ambaſſadors of God; and 
the interpreters of his WiIIll. 
Tou tremble at the horrors which 
the iatolerant ſpirit of Chriſtians has 
uſed them to commit, whenever 
they bad power to do it; ꝓou feel 
that a religion founded on ſanguina- 
ry deity muſt be a religion of blood. 
You lifrient that phrenſy, which in in- 
fancy takes poſſeſſion of princes and 
people, and fenders them equally the 
llaves of ſuperſtition and her prieſts; 
which prevents their acquaintance with 
their true intereſts; renders them 


* 
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deaf to reaſon, and turns them aſide 
trom the great objects, by which they 
ought to be occupied. Tou confeſs 
chat a religion founded upon enthufi- 
aſm or impoſture can have no ſure 
principles; that it muſt prove an eter- 
nal ſource of diſputes, and always end 
in cauſing troubles, perſecutions, and 
ravages; eſpecially when political powW- 
er conceives itſelf indiſpenſibly oblig- 
ed to enter into its quarrels. In fine, 
Jou go ſo far as to agree that a good 
- Chriſtian who follows literally the 
conduct preſcribed to him as the moſt 
perfect by the goſpel, knows not in 
this world any thing of thoſe du- 
ties on which true morality is founded; 
and that if he wants energy he muſt 
prove an uſeleſs miſanthrope, or if his 
temper be warm, a turbulent fanatic. 

After acknowledging all this, how 
could it happen that you ſhould pro- 
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nounce my work a dangerous one! 
You tell me that a wiſe man ought to“ 
think only for himſelf; that to the 
populace 4 religion is neceſſury be it“ 
good or bad; that it is a reſtraint ne- 
ceffary to groſs and ignorant” minds, 
which, without it, would have no 
longer any motive for abſtaining from 
vice. "You took upon a reform of re- 
ligious Prejudices as impoſſible, be- 
cauſe it is the intereſt of many of thoſe 
perſons who alone can effect it, to 
continue mankind 3 in that ignorance 
of which themſelves reap the advan- 
tage. Theſe, if I miſtake not, are the 
weightieſt of your objeckions. 1 will 
endeavour to remove them. 

Books are generally written for thit 
part of a nation, whoſe circumſtances, | 
education, and ſentiments, place then 
above the commiſſion of crimes. This 
enlightened portion of ſ6ciety, which 
| B 2 
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governs the other, reads and judges of 
writings; if they contain maxims 
falſe or injurious, they are ſoon either 
condemned to oblivion, or held up to 
public execration ; if they contain only 
truth, they are not in danger. Fanatics 
and ignorant people are the diſturbers 
of ſociety. - Senſible, enlightened, and 
diſintereſted perſons are ever the 
friends of peace. #3 8 

You are not, Sir, of the number of 
puſillanimous thinkers, who believe. 
that truth is capable of doing harm. 
It does harm to thoſe only who deceive 
mankind, and to the reſt of the hu- 
man ſpecies it will always be uſeful. 
You ought long to have been convin- 
ced that the evils with which mankind 
are afflicted, ariſe only from ourerrors, 
aur prejudices,” our intereſts miſun- 


derſtood, and the falſe ideas we at- 


tach to objects. 


i 
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In fine, it is eaſy to ſee that the poli- 
cy and morality of man have been par- 
ticularly corrupted by their religious 
prejudices. - Was it not religious and 
ſuper-natural ideas which. cauſed ſove- 
vereigns to be looked upon as gods? 
It is then religion which raiſed up ty- 
rants and deſpots; tyrants and deſpots 
made wicked laws; their example cor- 
rupted the great, the great corrupted 
the lower claſſes of mankind; theſe 
vitiated beings became unhappy ſlaves, 
employed either in injuring themſelves, 
flattering the great, or ſtrugghng to 
get clear of their miſery. Kings were 
ſtiled images of God : they were abſo- 
lute like him ; they created juſtice and 
and injuſtice; their wills often ſanc- 
tihed oppreſſion, violence and rapine. 
The means of obtaining their favors 
were vice and meaneſs. Thus na- 
tions became filled with perverted eiti- 


e 

zens, who, under leaders corrupted 
dy religious notions, made continually 
a war, either open or clandeſtine, and 
wete left deſtitute of any motfee for 

practifing virtue. | 

las this religion küluencsd⸗ the man- 
ners bf ſovereigns, who derive their 
divine power from it? Do we not be- 
hold princes, overflowing with faith, 

| continually undertaking the moſt un- 
juft wars; waſting the blood and trea- 
fure of their ſubjects; wrenching the 
bread from the hands of the poor; 
permitting and even commanding 
every ſpecies of injuſtice? Does this 
religion, confidered by ſo many ſove- 
reigns as the ſupport of their thrones, 
render them more humane, tempe- 
rate, chaſte, or faithful to their oaths? 
Alas! when we conſult hiſtory, we 
there find ſovereigns, who were or- 
thodox, zealous and religious to a 
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| ſcruple;-and at the ſame time guilty 
of perjury, uſurpation, adultery, rob- 
| bery and murder; men, who in fine, 
| behaved as if they feared not the God 
whom they honored with their mouths. 
Among the courtiers who ſurrounded 
them we ſee a continual alliance of 
Chriſtianity and vice, devotion, and 
iniquity, religion and treaſon. Among FN 
the prieſts of a poor and crucified God, = 
who found their exiſtence upon reli- by 
gion, and pretend that without it there 1 
could be no morality, do we not ſee I 
reigning amongſt them, pride, ava- | i 
| 


rice, wantonneſs, and revenge? 

Amongſt us, education is very lit- 
tle attended to by the government, 
which ſhews the moſt profound indif- 
ference concerning an object the moſt 
eſſential to the happineſs of ſtates. 
With moſt modern nations public edu- 
cation is conſined to the teaching lan- 
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guages, uſeleſs to moſt wlio learn them. 
Chriſtians, inſtead of morality, incul- 
cate the marvellous: fables and incom- 
prehenſible dogmas of 4 religion ex- 
tremely repugnant to right reaſon. 
At the firſt ſtep a young man rakes 
in his ſtudies, he is taught that he 
ought to renounce the teſtimony of 
mis ſenſes to reject his reuſon as an 
unfaithful guille, and blindly conform 
- himfetf/ to the Aictates of his maſters. 
But who ure theſe maſters? Prieſts, 
whoſo irrtereſt it is to continue man- 
kind in errors, of which they alone 
reap the advantage.“ Can the ab- 
jeck and ifolated mind of theſe merce- 
nat y pedagogues be capable of inſtruct- 
ing kheir pupils in that of which them- 
ſelves are ignorant? will they teach 
The reader will bear in mind that this pub- 
lication was written in France, and that when the 


author mentions prieſts, he commonly means Ro- 
man Catholic prieſts. ——Amer. Editor. 
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them to love the public good, to ſerve 
their country, to. know the duties of 
the man and citizen? Certainly, not ; 
we can expect nothing from the hands 
of ſuch teachers but ignorant and ſu· 
perſtitious pupils, who, if they have 
profited; of the leſſons they have re- 
ceived, are unacquainted with every 
thing neceſſary in ſociety, of which 
they muſt conſequently become uſeleſs 
members. | "= 

On whatever ſide we caſt our eyes, 
we ſee the ſtudy. of the gbjects. moſt 
important to man, totally neglected... 
Morality, in which 1 alſo comprehend 
policy, is: conſidered of very little im- 
portance in European education. The 
only morality taught by Chriſtians is, 
the enthuſiaſtic, impxacticable, contra- 
dictory, and uncertain morality con- 
tained in the goſpel. This is calcu- 
lated only to degrade the mind, to 
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render virtue odious, to form abje& 
flaves, and break the ' ſpring of the 
ſoul ; or, if it is ſown in warm and 
active minds, to produce turbulent 
fanatics, capable of . the foun- 
dations of ſociety. 
 - Notwithſtanding the :avtility and 
perverſity of the morality which Chriſ- 
tianity teaches mankind, its partifans 
preſume to tell us that without this reli- 
gion we cannot have morals. But what 
is it to have morals, in the language of 
* Chriſtians? It is to pray without ceaſ- 
ing, to frequent churches, to do pe- 
nance, and to abſtain from pleaſure; 
it is to live in ſelſiſhneſs and ſolitude. 
What good reſults to ſociety from 
theſe practices, all of which may be 
obſerved by a man, who has not the 
ſhadow of virtue? If ſuch morals lead 
to heaven, they are very uſeleſs on 
earth. But certain it is, that a man 
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may be a faithful obſerver of all that 
Chriſtianity enjoins, without poſſeſſing 
any of the virtues which reaſon ſhews 
to be neceſſary to the rer of politi 
cal ſociety. 

It is neceſſary, hes carefully dib 
tinguiſh Chriſtian morality from poli- 
tical morality ; the former makes ſaints, 
the latter citizens; one makes men 

uſeleſs or even hurtſul to the world; 
the other has for its object the By, 
tion of members uſeful to ſociety ; : 
.men active and vigorous, who are ca- 
pable of ſerving it, who fulfill the du- 
ties of huſbands, fathers, friends, and 
companions, whatever may be their. 
metaphyſical opinions, which, let Theo- | 
logiſts ſay what they will, are much 
leſs ſure, than the invariable rules of 
Wen ene, 
In fact, it is certain, that man is a 
ſocial being, who in all things ſeeks 
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his own happineſs; that he does good 
when he finds it his intereſt ; that he 
is not commonly bad, becaulp that 
would be contrary to his welfare. This 
beng premiſed, let education teach 
men to know the relations which 
exiſt among themſelves, and the dutics 
ariſing from thoſe relations; let go- 
vernments calling to their aid laws, 
rewards, and puniſhments, confirm the 
leflons given by education ; let happi- 
neſs accompany uſeful and virtuous ac- 
tions, let ſhame, contempt, and chaſ- 
tiſement be the rewards of vice. Then 
would mankind have a true morality, 
founded in their own nature upon 
their mutual wants, and the intereſt 
of nations at large. This morality, 
independent of the ſublime notions 
of Theology might perhaps have very 
little in common with Chriſtian mo- 
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rality ; but ſociety has nothing to looſe 
from this circumſtance, as has aiready, 
been proved. 196793 

When the people receive a proper 
education, which, by inſpiring them 
early in life with virtuous principles, 
will habituate them to do homage to 
virtue, deteſt crimes, contemn vice, 
and ſhrink from infamy. Such an 
education cannot be vain, when con- 
tinual example ſhall prove to the citi- 
zens that talents and virtue are the 
only means of arriving at honor, for- 
tune, diſtinction, conſideration, and 
favor; and that vice conducts only to 
contempt and i ignominy. 

If the clergy have uſurped from the 
ſovereign power the right of inſtruct- 
ing the people, let the latter reaſſume 
its rights, or at leaſt not ſuffer tlie 
former to enjoy the excluſive liberty 
of governing the manners of mankind, 


3 
and dictating their morality. Let 
them teach if they pleaſe, that their 
God transforms himſelf into bread, 
but let them never teach that we ought 
to hate or deſtroy thoſe who refuſe to 
believe this ineffable myſtery. Let no 
individual in ſociety have the power 
of exciting citizens to rebellion, of 
ſowing diſcord, breaking the bands 
which unite the people amongſt one 
another, and diſturbing the public 
tranquillity for the ſake of opinions. 
If it be ſaid that all governments think 
it their intereſt to ſupport religious 
prejudices, and manage the clergy 
through policy, altho' they themſelves 
are undeceived. I anſwer, that it is 
eaſy to convince every enlightened go- 
vernment, that it is their true inte- 
reſt to govern a happy people, that 
upon the happineſs it procures the na- 
tion depends the ſtability and fafety of 
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the government; in one word, that a 
nation compoſed of wiſe and virtuous 
citizens, are much more powerful than 
a troop of ignorant and corrupted 
faves, whom the government is forc- 
ed to deceive in order to fatisfy, and 
to deluge with impoſitions that it may 
ſucceed in any enterpriſe. | 
Thus let us not deſpair, that ruth 
will one day force its way even to 
thrones. If the light of reaſon and 
ſcience reaches. princes with ſo much 
difficulty, it is becauſe intereſted prieſts 
and ſtarveling courtiers endeavour to 
keep them in a perpetual infancy, point 
out to them chimerical proſpects of 
power and grandeur, and thus turn 
away their attention. from objects n ne- 
ceſſary to their true happineſs. 
Every government muſt feel that 
their power will always be tottering 
and precarious, ſo long as it depends. 
C 2 
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| for ſupport on the phantoms of religi- 
| on, the errors of the people and the 
caprices of the prieſthood. It muſt feel 
the inconveniencies reſulting from fa- 
natic adminiſtration, which have hi- 
therto produced nothing but igno- 
rance and preſumption, nothing but 
obſtinate, weak citizens, incapable of 
doing ſervice to the ſtate, and ready 
to receive the falſe impreſſions of 
guides who would lead them aſtray. 
It muſt perceive what immenſe re- 
ſources might be derived from the 
wealth which has been accumulated by 
a body of uſeleſs men, who, under 
pretenſions of teaching the nation, 
cheat and devour it*, Upon this foun- 
dation (which to the ſhame o man- 


* Some have thought that the: 3 might 
one day ſerve as a barrier againſt deſpotiſm, but 
experience ſufficiently proves that this body always 

' ſtipulates for itſelf alone. 25 
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kind be it ſaid, has hitherto ſerved 
only to ſupport ſacerdotal pride) a 
wiſe government might raiſe eſtabliſh- 
ments which would become uſeful to 
the ſtate in forming the youth, che- 
riſhing talents, rewarding virtuous ſer- 
vices, and comforting the people. 

I flatter myſelf, fir, that theſe re- 
flexions will exculpate me in your eyes. 
I do not hope for the ſuffrages of thoſe 
who feel themſelves intereſted in the 
continuance of the evils ſuffered by 
their fellow-citizens; It is not ſuch 
whom I aim to convince; nothing can 
be made to appear evident to vicious 
and unreaſonable men. But 1 pre- 
ſume to hope that you will ceaſe to 
look upon my book as dangerous, and 
my expectations as altogether chime- 
rical. Many immoral men have at- 
tacked the Chriſtian religion, becauſe 
it oppoſed their propenſities; many 
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wiſe men have deſpiſed it, becauſe to 
them it appeared ridiculous ; many 
perſons have looked upon it with in- 
difference, becauſe they did not feel 
its real inconveniences. I attack it as 
2 citizen, becauſe it appears to me to 
be injurious to the welfare of the ſtate, 
an enemy to the progreſs of the hu- 
man mind, and oppoſed to the prin- 
eiples of true morality, from which 
political intereſts can never be ſeparat- 
ed. It remains only for me to ſay, 
with a poet, who was like myſelf, an 


enemy to ſuperſtition: 


De — Si tibi vera videtur, 
Dede manus, et ſi falſa eft, accingere contra. 


L Au, &c. 


CHRISTIANITY 
- UNVEILED. 


CHAPTER I. 


© INTRODUCTION. | 
07 the Neceſſ ty of an Enquiry roſpeBRing Reli- 
gion, and the Ohſtacles which are met in 
purſuing this Enquiry. 


A REASONABLE being onght in all his 
ations to aim at his own happineſs and that 
of his fellow-creatures. Religion which is 
held up as an object moſt important to our 
temporal and eternal felicity, can be advanta- 
geous to us only ſo far as it renders our exiſ- 
tence happy in this world, or as we are aſſur- 
ed that it will fulfill the flattering ptomiſes 
which it makes us reſpecting another. Our 
duty towards God, whom we look upon as the 
ruler of our deſtinies, can be founded, it is 
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faid, only on the evils which we fear on his 
part. It is then neceſſary that man ſhould ex- 
amine the grounds 'of his fears. He ought, 
for this purpoſe, to conſult experience and 
reaſon, which are the only guides to truth. 
By the benefits which he: derives from religi- 
on in the vifible world which he inhabits, he 
may judge of the reality of thoſe bleſſings for 
which it leads him to hope in that inviſible 
world, to which 1 it commands him to turn bis 
Views. | 

Mankind, for the molt” dert, hold to their 
religion through habit. They have never ſe- 
riouſſy examined the reaſons, why they are 
attached to it, the motives of their conduct, 
or the foundations of their, opinions. Thus, 

what has ever been conſidered as. moſt im- 
portant to all, has been of all things, leaſt 
ſubjected to ſcrutiny. Men blindly follow 
on in the paths which their fathers trod ; they 
believe, becauſe in infancy they were told 
they muſt believe; they hope becauſe their 
progenitors hoped, and they tremble becauſe 
they trembled. Scarcely ever have they 
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deigned to render an account of the motives 
of their. belief. Very few men have leiſure 
to examine, or fortitude to analyze, the ob- 
jects of their habitual veneration, their blind 
attachment, or their traditional fears. Nati- 
ons are carried away in the torrent of habit, 
example and prejudice. Education habitu- 
ates the mind to opinions the moſt monſtrous, 
as it accuſtoms the body to attitudes the moſt 
uneaſy, All that has long exiſted appears 
ſacred to the eyes of man; they think it ſa- 
crilege to examine things ſtamped with the 
ſeal of antiquity. Prepoſſeſſed in favor of 
the wiſdom of their fathers, they have not 
the preſumption to inveftigate what has re- 
ecived their ſanction. They ſee not that man 
has ever been the dupe of his prejudices, 
his hopes, and his fears; and that the ſame 
reaſons have almoſt always rendered this en- 
quiry equally impracticable. 

The vulgar, buſied in the labours neceſſa- 
ry to their ſubſiſtance, place a blind confi- 
dence in thoſe who pretend to guide them, give 
up to them the right of thinking and ſub- 
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mit without murmering to all they preſcribe, 
They believe they ſhall offend” God, if they, 
doubt for a moment, the veracity of thoſe 
who ſpeak to them in his name. The great, 
the rich, the men of the world, even when 
they are more enlightened than the vulgar, 
have found it their intereſt to conform to re- 
ceived prejudices, and even to maintain them ; 
or ſwallowed up in diſſipation, , pleaſure, and 
effeminacy, they have no time to beſtow on 
a religion, which they eaſily accommodate to 
their paſſions, propenſities, and fondneſs for 
amuſement. In childhood, we receive all 
the impreſſions others with to make upon 
us; we have neither the capacity, experi- 
ence, or courage, neceflary to examine 
what 1s taught us by thoſe, on whom our 
weakneſs renders us dependent. In youth, 
the ardour of our paſſions, and the continual 
ebriety of our fenſes, prevent our thinking ſe- 
rioufly of a religion, too auſtere and gloomy to 
- pleaſe ;/if by chance a young man examines it, 
he does it with partiality, or without perſever- 
ance; he is often diſguſted with a fingle glance 
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of the eye on an object ſo diſguſting. In ri- 
per age, new paſſions and cares, ideas of ambi- 
tion, greatneſs, power, the deſire of riches, 
and the hurry of buſineſs, abſorb the whole 
attention of man, or leave him but few mo- 
ments to think of religion, which he never 
has the leiſure to ſcrutinize. In old age, 
the faculties are blunted, habits become 
incorporated with the machine, and the 
ſenſes are debilitated by time and infirmi- 
ty; and we are no longer able to penetrate 
back to the ſource of our opinions; beſides, 
the fear of death then renders an examination 5 
over which terror commonly preſides, very 
liable to ſuſpicion | 

Thus, religious opinions, once received, 
maintain their ground, through a long ſuc- 
ceſhon of ages; thus nations tranſmit from 
generation to generation ideas which they 
have never examined; they imagine their 
welfare to be attached to inſtitutions in which, 
were the truth known, they would behold 
the ſource of the greater part of their mis- 
fortunes. Civil authority alſo ſlies to the 
D 
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ſupport of the prejudices of mankind, com- 
pels them to ignorance by forbidding enqui- 
ry, and holds itſelf in continual readineſs to 
puniſhall who attempt toundeceive themſelves. 

Let us not be ſurpriſed then, if we ſee er- 
ror © almoſt inextricably interwoven with 
Human nature. All things ſeem to concur 
to perpetuate our blindneſs, and hide the 
truth from us. Tyrants deteſt and oppreſs 
truth, becauſe it dares to diſpute their un- 
juſt and chimerical titles; it is oppoſed 
by the Prieſthood becauſe it annihilates 
| their ſuperſtitions. Ignorance, indolence, 
and paſſion render the great part of man- 
kind accomplices of thoſe Who ſtrive to 
deceive them, in order to keep their necks be- 
neath the yoke, and profit by their miſeries. 
Hence nations groan under hereditary evils, 
thoughtleſs of a remedy ; being eitherignorant 
of the cauſe, or ſo long accuſtomed to diſeaſe, 
that they have loſt even the defire of health. 
If religion be the object moſt important to 
mankind, if it extends its influences not only 
over our conduct in this life, but alſo over 
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our eternal happineſs, nothing can demand 
from us a more ſerious examination. Yet it 
is of all things, that, reſpecting which, man- 
kind exerciſe the moſt implicit credulity. 
The ſame man, who examines with ſcrupu- 
lous nicety things of little moment to his wel- 
fare, wholly neglects enquiry concerning the 
motives, which determine him tg, believe, and 
perform things, on which, according to his 
own confeſſon, depend both his temporal and 
eternal felieity. He blindly abandons him - 
ſelf to thoſe, wh om chance has given him, 
for guides; he conſides to. them the care of 
thinking far him, and even makes à merit of 
his own indolence and credulity. In matters c of 
religion, infancy and barbarity ſeem to be the 

boaſt of the greater part of the human race. 
| Nevertheleſs, men have in all ages appear- 
ed, who, ſhaking off the prejudices of their 
fellows, have dared to lift before their eyes 
the light of truth. But what could their feeble 
voice eF:R, againſterrars imbihed at the breaſt, 
confirmed by habit, authoriſed by example, 
and fortified by a palicy, which often became 
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the accomplice of its own ruin? The ſten- 
torian clamors of impoſture ſoon overwhelm 
the calm exhortations of the advocates of rea- 
fon. In vain fhall the philoſopher endeavour 
to inſpire mankind with courage, fo long as 
they tremble beneath the rod of prieſts and 
kings. 

The ſureſt means of deceiving mankind, 
and perpetuating their errors, is to deceive 
them in infancy. Amongſt many nations at 
the preſent day, education ſeems deſigned 
only to form fanatics, devotees and monks; 
that is to ſay, men either uſeleſs or injurious 
do ſociety. Few are the places, in which it is 
calculated to form good citizens, Princes, to 
whom a great part of the earth is at preſent 
unhappily ſubjected, are commonly the vic- 
tims, of a ſuperſtitious education, and remain 
all their lives in the profoundeſt ignorance of 
their own duties, and the true intereſts of the 
ſtates which they govern. Religion ſeems to 
have been invented only to render both kings 
and people equally the ſlaves of the prieſt- 
hood. The latter is continually buſied in 
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taiſing obſtacles to the felicity of nations. 
Wherever this reigns, other governments 
have but a precarious powerz and citizens 
become indolent, ignorant, deſtitute of great- 
neſs of ſoul, and, in ſhort of every qualiy ne- 
cefſary to the happinels gf ſociety, 

If, in a ſtate where the Chriſtian religion 1 is 
profeſſed, we find ſome aQtivity, ſome ſcience, 
and an approach to ſocjal manners; it is, be- 


cauſe nature, wheneyer it is in her power, 


reſtores mankind to reaſon, and obliges them 


to labour for their own felicity. Were all 


Chriſtian nations exactly conformed to their 
principles, they mult be plunged jnto the 


moſt profound znaCtivity. Our countries 


would be inhabited by a ſmall number of 
pious ſavages, who would meet only to de- 
ſtroy each other. For, why ſhould a man 
mingle with the affairs of a world, which 
his religion ain him, is Sony. a place of 


people, who helicye themſelyes commans ed 
dy their God, to live in continual fear, to 
pray, to groan, and afflict themſelves inceſ- 
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ſantly? How can a ſociety exiſt which is 
compoſed of men, who are convinced, that, 
in their zeal for religion, they ought to hate 
and deſtroy all, whoſe opinions differ from 
their own ? How can we expect to find hu- 
manity, juſtice, or any virtue, amongſt a horde 
of fanatics, who copy in their conduct, a cruel, 
diſſembling, and diſhoneſt God? A God 
who delights in the tears of his unhappy 
creatures, who ſets for them the ambuſh, 
and then puniſhes them for having fallen in- 
to it! A God, who himſelf ordains, robbery, 
perſecution, and carnage ! 485 

Such, however, are the traits with which 
the Chriſtian religion repreſents the God, 
vhich it has inherited from the Jews. This 
God was a ſultan, a defpot, a tyrant, to 
whom all things were lawful. | Yet he is 
held up to us as a model of perfection. 
Crimes at which human nature revolts, 
| have been committed in his name; and the 
greateſt villanies have been juſtified, by the 
pretence of their being committed, either by 
- his command, or to merit his favour, Thus 
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the Chriſtian religion, which boaſts of 
being the only true ſupport of morality, and 
of furniſhing mankind with the ſtrongeſt 
motives for the practice of virtue, has proved 
to them a ſource of diviſions, oppreſſion, and 
the blackeſt crimes. Under the pretext of 
bringing peace on earth, it has overwhelmed 
it with hate, diſcord, and war. It furniſhes 
the human race with a thouſand ingenious 
means of tormenting themſelves, and ſcatters 
amongſt them ſcourges unknown before. 
The Chriſtian, poſſeſſed of common ſenſe, 
muſt bitterly regret the tranquil ignorance of 
his idolatrous anceſtors. | 

If the manners of nations have gained no- 
thing by the Chriſtian religion, governments, 
of which it has pretended to be the ſupport, 
have drawn from it advantages equally 
ſmall. It eftabliſhes to itfeif in every ſtate a 
ſeparate power, and becomes the tyrant or 
the enemy of every other power. Kings 
were always the ſlaves of prieſts; or if they 
refuſed to bow the knee, they were pro- 
ſcribsd, ſtripped of their privileges, and ex- 
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terminated either by ſubjects whom religi- 
on had excited to revolt, or aſſaſſins 
- whoſe hands ſhe had armed with her ſacred 
poignard. Before the introduction of the 
Chriſtian religion thoſe who governed the 
ſtate commonly governed the | prieſthood ; 
fince that period, ſovereigns have dwindled 
into the firſt flaves of the prieſthood, the 
mere executor of its yengeange and its decrees. 
Let us then conclude, that the "Chriſtian 
religion has no right to boaſt of procuring 
-pdvantages either to policy or - morahty, 
Let us tear aſide the veil with which jt enve- 
Jopes itſelf. Let us penetrate back to its 
ſource. Let us purſue it in its | courſe, 
we ſhall find that founded on impoſture, ig- 
norance and credulity, it can never be uſeful 
but to men who wiſh to deceive their fellow- 
creatures. * We ſhall find, that it will hever 
ecaſe to generate the greateſt eyils among 
"mankind, and that inſtead of producing the 
\felicity it promiſes, it is formed to cpver the 
earth with outrages, and deluge it in blood; 
chat it will plunge the human race in deli 
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rium and vice, and blind their eyes to their 
trueſt intereſts and their plaineſt duties. 


Shetch of the Hiſtory of the Few. 


Is a ſmall country, almoſt unknown to 
others, lived a nation, the founders of which © 
having long been ſlaves among the Egyptians,- 

were delivered from their ſervitude by a prieſt | 
of Heliopolis, who, by means of his ſuperior y 
genius and knowledge, gained the aſcendancy 
over them“. This man, known by the name 


* Maneton and Cheremon, Egyptian hiſtorians, re- 
\beFing whom teſtimonies have been tranſmitted t9 us 
by Foſeph the Jeu, inform us that a multitude of 
lepers were drawn out of Egypt by king Amenophis; 
and that theſe exiles eledted for their leader a prieft of 
| AUO whoſe name was Moſes, and who formed 
fer them a religion and a code of laws, 


Joſeph contre Appion, liy, I. chap. 9, It, 12. 
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of Moſes being educated in tho myſteries of 
a religion, which. was fertile in prodigies, and 
the mother of ſuperſtitions, placed himſelf at 
the head of a band of fugitives, whom he 
perſuaded that he was an interpreter of the 
will of their God, whoſe immediate com- 


mands he pretꝭaded ta regcive- He proved his 
miſſion, it is ſaid, by works which appeared 
ſupernatural to men ignorant of the opera- 
tions of nature, and the reſourocs of art, 
The firſt command which he gave them en 
'the part of his God, was to rob their maſters, 
whom they were about to deſert. When he 
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Diadęerus Siculut alſo relates the hiſtory of Moſer, 
__ ', Vide A of FOUL 
Deli as # may, Moſes, by: the confeſſion of 
Bible elf, began his career by, gſchſinatigę an £2);- 
tian, who was guarrelling wich an Hebrexp ; after 
which he fled into Arabia, and married the daughter 
of an idolatrous prieft, by <v.'om he was often re. 
proached for his cruelty. Thence be returned ine 
l 2 and placed himſelf at the head of his nation, 
which was diffatisfied with king Pharaoh, Mje: 
_ reigned very iyrannically ; the examples of Korah, 
Datban, and Abyron, prove to what hind of pev7!: 
be had an averſion. He at 'laft, diſupheared lil: 
Romulus, no one being ale to find his body, er i; 


Place of his ſepulture. 
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had thus enriched them with the ſpoils of 
Egypt, being fure of their confidence, he con- 
ducted them into a defert, where, during 
forty years, he accuſtomed them to the blind- 
eſt obedience. He taught them the will of 
heaven, the marvellous fables of their fore- 
fathers, and the ridiculous ceremonies to 
which he pretended the Moſt High attached 
his favors. He was particularly careful to 
inſpire them with the moſt envenomed ha- 
tred againſt the gods of other nations, and 
the moſt"refi ned cruelty to thoſe who adored 
them. By means of carnage and ſeverity, he 
rendered them a nation of flaves, obſequious 
to his will, ready to ſecond his paſſions, and 
facrifice themſelves to gratify his ambitious 
views. In one word, he made the He- 
brews monſters of phrenzy and ferotity. Af 
ter having thus animated them with the ſpi- 
rit of deſtruction, he ſhewed them the lands 
and poſſeſſions of their neighbours, as an in- 
heritance aſſigned them by God himſelf. 
Proud of the protection of Jehorah, the 
Hebrews marched forth to victory. Heaven 
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authoriſed in them knavery and cruelty. Re- 
ligion, united to avidity, rendered them deaf 
to the cries of nature; and, under the con- 
duct of inhuman chiefs, they deſtroyed the 
Canaanitiſh nations with a barbarity, at 
which every man muſt revolt, whoſe reaſon is 
not wholly annihilated by ſuperſtition. Their 
fury, deſtroyed every thing, even infants at 
the breaſt, in thoſe cities whether theſe mon- 
ſters carried their victorious arms. By the 
commands of their God, or his prophets, 
good faith was violated, juſtice antraged, and 
cruelty exerciſed. | 
This nation of robbers, uſurpers, and 
murderers,at length eſtabliſhed themſelves in a 
country, not indeed very fertile, but which 
they found delicious in compariſon with the 
deſert in which they had ſo long wandered: 
Here, under the authority of the viſible 
prieſts of their hidden God, they founded a 
ſtate, deteſtable to its neighbours, and at all 
times the object of their contempt or their 
hatred. The prieſthood, under the title of a 
Theocracy, for a long time governed this 
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blind and ferocious people. They were per- 
ſuaded that in obeying their Ne _y 
obeyed God himfelf.  _ 

Notwithſtanding. their en ihe 
Hebrews,-at length, forced by. circumſtances, 
or pethaps weary. of the yoke of prieſthood, 
determined to have a king, according to the 
example: of ather nations. But in the choice 
of their. monarch they thought themſelves 
obliged to have recourſe to a prophet. Thus 
began che monarchy of the Hebrews. Their 
princes} however, were always croſſed in their 
enterpriſes, by inſpired prieſts and ambitious 
prophets, who continually laid obſtacles in 
the way of every ſovereign whom they did 
not find ſufficiently ſubmiſſive to their own 
wills. The hiſtory of the Jews at all times, 
ſhews' us nothing but kings blindly obedient 
to the prieſthood, or at war with it, and pe- 
riſning under its blows. 

The ferocious and ridiculous ſuperſtitions 
of the Jews rendered them at once the natu- 
ral enemies of mankind, and the object of 


their contempt, They were always treated 
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with great ſcverity by thoſe who made in- 
roads upon their territory. Suoceſſively en- 
ſlaved by the Egyptians, the Babylonians, and 
the Grecians, they experienced from their 
maſters the bittereſt treatment, which was 
indeed but too well deſerved.” Often diſobe- 
dient to their God, whoſe own cruelty, as 
well as the tyranny of his prieſts, frequently 
diſguſted them, they were never faithful to 
their princes. In vain were they cruſhed 
beneath ſceptres of icon; it was impoſſible to 
render them loyal ſubjects. Ihe Jews were 
always the dupes of their prophets, and in 
their greateſt diſtreſſes, their obſtinate. fana- 
ticiſm, ridiculous hopes, and indefatigable cre- 
dulity, ſupported them againſt the blows of 
fortune. At laſt, conquered with the reſt of 
the earth, Judea ſubmitted to the Roman yoke. 
Deſpiſed by their new maſters, the Jews 
were treated hardly, and with great haughti- 
neſs; for their laws, as well as their conduct, 
had inſpired the hearts of their conquerors 
with the livelieſt deteſtation. Soured by 
"misfortune, they became more blind, fanatic, 
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and ſeditious. Exalted by the pretended pro» 
miſes of their God z full of confidence in ora- 
cles, which have always announced to them a 
felicity,, which they have neyer taſted z £4, 
couraged by enthuſiaſts, or by impoſtors, who 
ſucceſſively ; profit by their cpedulity; the. 
Jews haye, to this, day, expected the coming of, 
a Meſtab, a monarch, a deliverer, who ſhall 
free them from the yokes beneath which they 
groan, and cauſe their nation to reign over all 
other nations in the univerſe. 1 


CHAPTER UI. 


Steteh of the Hiftory of the Chriſtian Religion. 


| N the midſt of this nation, thus diſpoſed to 
feed on hope and chimerg, a new prophet. 
aroſe, whoſe ſectaries in proceſs of time have 
changed the face of the earth. A poor Jew, 


who pretendedts be deſcended from the royal 
his own country, emerges from obſcurity, and 
goes forth to mike profelytes. He fuecceeded 
_ zmongft ſome of the moſt ignorant part of the 
populace. To them he preached his” doe · 
tfines, and taught them that he was the ſon of 
Cod, the deliverer of his oppreſſed nation, and 
the Meſſiah announced by the prophets. 
Nis diſciples, being either impoſtors, or them- 
ſelves deceived, rendered à clamorous teſtimo- 
ny of his power, and declared that his miſ- 
ſion had been proved by miracles without 
number. The only prodigy which he was in- 
capable of ne was that of convincing 


* The Jes ſay that W tho hs of cor 
Vandira, 2 ws ſo 457 ſeduced 10 . 
Mary, a millener, the wife of 4 Accord. 
ing to others, Pandira, by ah 0 ; ejoyed her 
ſeveral times, while ſbe thought him — Buſband; 
efter which, Joe becoming pregnant, her huſband, ſuſ- 
picious of her fidelity, retired into Babylon. Some 


fay that Feſus war taught * in Egypt, from 
hence . and. exertifed his art in Galilee, 


where he was put to death. 


Vide Peiffer, Theol. Jud. and Mahom. &c. 
Principia. Lypſiae, 1687. 
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the Jews, who, far from being touched . 
his beneſicent and marvellous works, cauſed” 
him to ſuffer an ignominious death. Thus . 


the Son of God died in the ſight of all Jeruſa- 
lem 3 but his followers declare that he was ſe- 
cretly reſuſcitated three days after his death · 
Viſible to them alone, and inviſible to the na- 


tion which he came to enlighten and convert 
to his doctrine. Jeſus, after his reſurrection, 


ſay they, converſed ſome time with his diſ- 
ciples, and then aſcended into heaven, where, 


having again become equal to God the father, 
he ſnares with him the adorations and homages 
of the ſectaries of his law. Theſe ſectaries, 
by accumulating ſuperſtitions, inventing im- 
poſtures, and fabricating dogmas and myſte- 
ries, have, by little and little, heaped up a 
diſtorted and unconnected ſyſtem of religion 
which is called Chri/tianity, after the t name of 
Chriſt its founder. 

The different nations, to which the Jews 


were ſucceſſively ſubjected, had infected 


them with a multitude of Pagan dogmas. 
Thus the Jewiſh religion, Egyptian i in its ori- 
E 2 
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gin, adopted many of the rites and opinions of 
the people, with whom the Jews converſed. 
We need not then be ſurpriſed, if we ſee the 
Jews and the Chriſtians their fueceſſors, filled 
with notions borrowed of the Phenicians, the 
Magi or Perſians, the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. The errors of mankind reſpecting re- 
ligion have a general reſemblance; they ap- 
pear to differ only by their combinations. 
The commerce of the Jews and Chriſtians 
with the Grecians, made them acquainted 
with the philoſophy of Plato, fo analogous to 
the romantic ſpirit of the Orientals, and ſo 
conformable to the genius of à religion which 
boaſts in being inacceſſible to reaſon ®. Paul, 
the moſt ambitious and enthuſiaſtic of the 
apoſtles, carried his doctrines, ſeaſoned with 


* Oripen ſoys that Celſut reproached Chrift with 
Having borrawed many of his maxims from Plato. See 
Origen contra Cel. chap. 1. 6. Auguſtineconfeſſes, 
that he found the beginning of the Goſpel of John in 
Plato. See 8. Aug. Conf. I. vii. ch. ix. x. xi. 
The notion of tht Werd is evidently taken fron 
Plato; the church has ſince found means of tranſ- 
plantig a grrat part of Plats, as we ſhall her 
þrove. 
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the ſublime and marvellous, among the people 
of Greece and Afia, and even the inhabitants 
of Rome. He gained ' proſelytes, as every 
man, who addreſſes himfelf to the imagina- 
tion of ignorant people may do; and he may 
be juſtly ſtiled the principal founder of a reli- 
gion, which, without him, could never have 
ſpread far; for the reſt of its followers 
were ignorant men, from whom he ſoon ſe- 
parated himſelf to become the leader of his 
own ſect *. 

The conqueſts of the Chriſtian religion were 
in its infancy, generally limited to the vulgar 
and ignorant. It was embraced only by the 
molt abje& amongſt the Jews and Pagans. It is 
over men of this deſcription that the marvel- 
'ous has the greateſt influence +, An unfor- 


* 7he Ebtonites, or firſt Chriſtiane, looked upon. 
Saint Paul as an apoftate and an heretic, becauſe he 
vhully rcjeed the law of Maſet, which the other _ 
les w;Jbed only to reform. | 


. + The firſt Chriſticas were, by- way of contempt, 
called Ebionites, which fignifies beggars or mendi- 
cants. See Origen contra Celſum, /ib. 2. et Euſeb. 
hiſt, Eecleſ. lib. 3. c. 37. Edion, in Hebrew g E,L 
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tunate God, the innocent victim of wickedneſs 
and cruelty, and an enemy to riches and the 
great, muſt have been an object of conſola- 
tion. to the wretched. The auſterity, con- 
tempt of riches, and apparently diſintereſted 
cares of the firſt preachers of the goſpel, 
whoſe ambition was limited to the government 
of ſouls ; the equality of rank and property 
enjoined by their religion, and the mutual 
fuccours interchanged by its followers z theſe 
were objects well calculated to excite the de- 
fires of the poor, and multiply Chriſtians, 
The union, concord, and reciprocal affection, 
recommended -to the firſt Chriſtians, muſt 
have been ſeductive to ingenious minds; 
their ſubmiſſive temper, their patience in indi- 
gence, obſcurity, and diſtreſs, cauſed their in- 
fant ſect to be looked upon as little dangerous 
in a e e eee to el all 


3 The word Ebion has been perſonified 
por meaning of an heretic fr ben per if 
 evho were excluded from ſacred things, and 'harcely 

dered as men. It promiſed them that they ſhould 
ene day have their turn, and that, in the other life, 
| they Joould be happier than their mefere. 


6. 4+ ) 
ſets... Thus, the founders of Chriſtianity had 
many adherents among the people *. and 
their oppoſers and enemies conſiſted chiefly of 
ſome idolatrous prieſts and Jews, whofe inte- 
reſt it was to ſupport the religion previouſly 
tem, covered with the clouds of myſtery, took 
deep root, and became too ſtrong and exten- 
ſive to be ſappreſfſed, The Roman govern- 
ment faw too late the progreſs of an aſſoci- 
ation it had deſpiſed, The Chriſtians now be- 
come numerous, dared to brave the Pagan 
Gods, even in their temples. The emperors 
and magiſtrates, diſquieted at fuch proceed - 
ings, endeavoured to extinguiſh the ſect 
which gave them umbrage. They perſecuted 
ſuch as they could not reclaim by milder 
means, and whom their fanaticiſm had rendered 
obſtinate. The feelings of mankind are ever 
intereſted in favour of diſtreſs; and this per - 
ſecntion only ſerved to increaſe the number of 
the friends of the Chriſtians. The fortitude" 
ber PIP with which they ſuffered tors: 
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ment, appeared ſupernatural and divine in the 
eyes of, thoſe who were witneſſes to it; their 
enthuſiaſm communicated- itſelf, and produced 
new advocates for the ſect, whoſe deſtruction 
was attempted. acht nog at (7 44.4 
After this a Chriſtians no. 
Nadi boaſt the marvellous, progreſs. of their 
religion. It was the religion of poverty; it an- 
nounced a God Who was poor. It was 
preached by the poor, to the poor and igno- 
rant. It gave them conſolation in their miſe- 
ry. Even its gloomy ideas were analogous to 
the diſpoſition of indigent and unhappy men. 
The union and concord fo much admired in 
the earlier Chriſtians, is, by no means, ſur- 
prifing. An infant and oppreſſed ſet natu- 
rally remain united, and dread a ſeparation 
| of inteteſts. It is aſtoniſhing, that, in thoſe 
early days, men who were themſelves perſe- 
cuted and treated as malcontents, ſhould pre- 
ſume to preach intolerance and perſecution.” 
The tyranny exerciſed againſt them wrought 
no change in their ſentiments. Tyranny on- 
3y irritates the human mind, which is always 
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invincible; when thoſe opinions are attacked 
to which it has attached its welfare. Such is 
the inevitable ' effect of perſecution, Yet 
Chriſtians, who ought to be undeceived dy the 
ee of their own' ſect, have to this day 

been incapable of diveſting themipiyog of the 
fury of perſecution. 


The Roman emperors, having: l 


become Chriſtians, that is to ſay, carried away 
by-a general'torrent, which obliged them to 
wail themſelves of the ſupport of a powerful 
1; ſeated religion on the throne: | 'They 
protected the church and its miniſters, and en- 
deayoured to inſpire their courtiers with their 
own ideas. They beheld with a jealous eye 
thoſe who retained their attachment to the 


ancient religion. They, at length, interdicted 


the exerciſe of it, and finiſhed by forbidding it 
under the pain of death. They perſecuted 
without meaſure, thoſe, who held to the wor- 
ſhip of their anceſtors. - The Chriſtians. now 


repaid the Pagans with intereſt, the evils 


which they had before ſuffered from them. 
The Roman empire was ſhaken with con- 


n 
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vulffons, cauſed by the unbridled zeal of ſo- 
vereigns and thoſe pacific prieſts, who had juft 
before preached nothing but mildneſs and to- 
leration. The emperors, either from policy 
or ſuperſtition, loaded the prieſthood with 
gifts and benefactions, which indeed were 
ſeldom repaid with gratitude. They eſtabliſh- 
ed the authority of che latter; and at length 
reſpected as divine what they had themſelves 


created. Prieſts were relieved from all civil 


functions, that nothing might divert their 
minds from their ſacred miniſtry.* Thus the 
leaders of a onee inſignificant and oppreſſed 
ſect became independent. Being at laſt 
more powerful than kings, they ſoem arro- 
xated to themſelves the right of commanding 
hem. Theſe prieſts of:a Bod f peace, almoſt 
continually at varianoe with rach other, com- 


municateil the fury of their paſſions to their 


Followers; and mankind were aſtoniſhed to 
behold quarrels and miſeries engendered, un- 


der the law f grace, which they had never ex- 


* 3+ Time's ats of cc. vol. is. 
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perienced under the peaceful reign of the Di- 
vinities, who had formerly ſhared without diſ- 
pute, the adoration of mortals. | | 

Such was the progreſs of a Superſtition, in- 
nocent-in its origin, but which, in its courſe, 
far from producing happineſs among mankind, 
became a bone of contention, * a fruitful 
ſource of calamities. | 

Peace upon earth, and good will towards men. 
Thus is the goſpel announced, which has 
coſt the human race more blood than all other 
religions of the earth, taken collectively. 

Love the Lord thy God with all thy ſtrength, 

and thy neighbour at thyſelf. | 
This, according to the God and Legiſlator 
of the Chriſtians, is the ſum of their duties. 
Yet we fee it is impoſſible for Chriſtians 
to love that ſevere, and capricious God, 
whom they worſhip. On the'other hand, we 
ſee them eternally buſied in tormenting, perſe- 
cuting, and deſtroying their neighbours and 
brethren. 

To find an explanation of theſe contra- 


ditions, it is ſufficient to caſt our eyes upon 


F 
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the God which the Chriſtians inherited from 
the Jews. Not contented with the ſhocking 
colours in which he was painted, the Chriſtians 
have ſtill more disfigured his portrait. The 
Legiſlator of the Hebrews ſpeaks only of 
the tranſient puniſhments of this life; the 
Chriſtian repreſents his God as pouring out 
unbounded vengeance to all eternity. In one 
word, Chriſtian fanaticiſm feeds itfelf with the 
idea of an hell, where its God, transformed 
into a ferocious executioner, as unjuſt as im- 
placable, ſhall bathe himſelf in the tears of 
his wretched creatures, and perpetuate their 
exiſtence, to render them eternally miſerable, 
There, clothed in vengeance, he ſhall mock at 
the torments of ſinners, and liſten with rap- 
ture to the groans with which they ſhall make 
the brazen roofs of their priſons reſound; 
not the ſmalleſt hope of ſome diſtant termina- 
tion of their pains, ſhall give them an interval 
of imaginary relief. | 

The Chriſtians in adopting the terrible 
| God of the Jews, have ſublimed his cruelty. 
They repreſent him as the moſt capricious, 
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wicked, and cruel tyrant, which the human 
mind can *conceive, and ſuppoſe him to treat 
his ſubjects with a barbarity and injuſtice truly 
worthy of a demon. In order to be convinced 
of this truth, let us contemplate, for a mo- 
ment, a picture of the Jewiſh mythology, 
adopted and rendered {till more extravagant 
by the Chriſtians, 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Chriftian Mythology, or the Ideas of Gog, 
and his Conduct, rom us by the Chri Mian Re- 


Igion. 
Ch by ati inconeeivable act of his 
omnipotence, created the univerſe out of 
nothing.“ He made the earth for the reſi- 


] Ex nihilo nihil fit, war conſidered as an ax- 
im by ancient philoſophers. The creation, as ad 


1 
dence of man, whom he created in his own 
image. Scarcely had this man, the prime ob- 
ject of the labors of his God, ſeen the light, 
when his Creator ſet a ſnare for him, in- 
to which he undoubtedly, knew that he 
muſt fall. A ſerpent, who ſpeaks, feduces 
a woman, who is not at all ſurpriſed at this 
phenomenon. She, being , perſuaded by the 
ſerpent, ſolicits her huſband to eat of a fruit 
forbidden by God himſelf. Adam, the father 
of the human race, by this light fault, draws 
upon himſelf and his innocent poſterity in- 
numerable evils, which are followed, but not | 
terminated by death. By the offence of only 
one man, the whole human race incurs the 
wrath of God, and they are at length puniſhed 
for involuntary faults with an univerſal d- 
luge. God repents having peopled the earth, 
and he finds it eaſier to drown and deſtroy the 
human race, than to change their hearts. 


mitted by Chriſtians of the preſent day, that is to ſay, 
the eduction of all things from nothing, is a theo- 
logical invention, not, indeed, of very remote date. 
The word Barah, which is uſed in Geneſis, ſigni- 
es to compoſe, arrange, to diſpoſe matter already 
exiſting. 
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A ſmall number of the juſt, however, ef- 
caped this deſtructive flood; but the deluged 
earth, and the deſtruction of mankind, did not 
ſatiate the implacable vengeance of their crea- 
tor. A new generation appeared. Theſe, 
although deſcended from the friends of God, 
whom he had preſerved in- the general ſhip- 
wreck of the world, incenſe him by new 


crimes. The Almighty is repreſented as hay- 


ing been incapable of rendering his creature 
ſuch as he deſired him. A new torrent of 
corruption carries away mankind 3 and wrath 
is again excited in the boſom of Jehovah. 
Partial in his affections and his preferences, 


He, at length, caſts his eyes on an idolatrous 


Aſſyrian. He enters into an alliance with this 
man, and covenants that his poſterity ſhall be 
multiplied to the number of the ſtars of heaven, 
or the ſands of the ſea, and that they ſhall 
for ever enjoy the favor of God. To this 
choſen race he reveals his will ; for them, un- 
mindful of his juſtice, he deſtroys whole na- 
tions. Nevertheleſs, this favored race is not 
the more happy or more attached to their God, 
: 2. 
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They fly to ſtrange gods, from whom they 
| feek ſuccours, which are refuſed to them by 
their own. They frequently inſult the God 
who is able to exterminate them. Sometimes 
he puniſhes, ſometimes conſoles them; one 
while he hates them without cauſe, and an- 
other careſſes them with as little reaſon. At 
laſt, finding it impoſſible to reclaim this per- 
verſe people, for whom he continues to feel 
the warmeſt tenderneſs, he ſends amongſt 
them his own ſon. To this ſon they will not 
liſten. What do I ſay ? This beloved ſon, 
equal to God his father, is put to an ignomi- 
nious death by his favorite nation. His father, 
at the ſame time, finds it impoſſible to ſave the 
human race, without the ſacrifice of his own 
ſon. Thus, an innocent God becomes the 
victim of a juſt God, by whom he is beloved. 
Both conſent to this ſtrange ſacrifice, judged 
neceſſary by a God, who knows that it will be 
uſeleſs to an hardened nation, which nothing 
can reclaim, We ſhould expect that the 
death of this God, being uſeleſs to Iſrael, muſt 
ſerve, at leaſt, to expiate the ſins of the reſt 


L 39-4 
of the human race. Notwithſtanding the eternal 
alliance with the Hebrews, ſolemnly ſworn to 
by the Moſt High, and ſo many times renew- 
ed, that favorite nation find themſelves at laſt 
deſerted by their God, who could not reduce 
them to obedience. The merits of the ſuf- 
ferings and death of his ſon, are applied 
to the nations before excluded fromhisbounty. 
Theſe are reconciled to heaven, now become 
more juſt in regard to them, and return to 
grace. Yet, in ſpite of all the efforts of God, 
his favors are laviſhed in vain. Mankind 


continue to fin, enkindle the divine wrath, and 


render themſelves worthy of the eternal pu- 
niſhments, previouſly prepared and deſtined 
for the greater part of the human race. 

Such is the faithful hiſtory of the God, on 
whom the foundation of the Chriſtian religion 
is laid. His conduct being ſo ſtrange, cruel, 
and oppoſite to all reaſon, is it ſurpriſing to 
ſee the worſhippers of this God ignorant of 
their duties, deſtitute of humanity and juſtice, 
and ſtriving to aſſimulate themſelves to the 
model of that barbarous divinity which they 
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adore? What indulgence have mankind 
right to expect from a God, who ſpared not 
even his own ſon ? What indulgence can the 
Chriſtian, who believes this fable, ſhew to his 
fellow-creature ? Ought he not to imagine that 
the ſureſt means of pleaſing his God, is to imi- 

tate his ferocity and cruelty * ? 
It is at leaſt evident, that the ſeCtaries of 
ſuch a God muſt have a precarious morality, 
founded on principles deſtitute of all firmneſs. 
This God in fact, is not always unjuſt and 
cruel ; his conduct varies. Sometimes he ap- 
pears to have created all nature for man alone; 
at others, he ſeems to have created man only 
as an object, whereon to exerciſe his arbitrary 
rage. Sometimes they are cheriſhed by him 
notwithſtanding all their faults ; at others, the 
' whole ſpecies is condemned to eternal miſery 
for an apple. This unchangeable God is al- 
ternately agitated by anger and love, revenge 


* The ſaerifice of the ſon of Cad is mentioned as a 
proof of bis benevolence. Is it not rather a prof of his 
ferocity, cruelty, and implacable vengeance ? A good 

Chriflian, on his death-bed ſaid, © 1 had never been 
able to concerve how @ good God could put an inno- 
cent God to death, to appeaſe a.juſt God.“ 
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and pity, benevolence and fury. His con- 
duct is continually deſtitute of that uniformi- 
ty, which chataCteriſes wiſdom. Partial in 
his affections, he makes it the duty of his fa- 
vourite people to commit dehberately the 
moſt atrocious crimes. He commands them 
to violate good faith, -and contemn' the rights 
of nations. He enjoins upon. them the com- 
miſſion of robbery and murder. On other 
occaſions, we ſee him forbidding the ſame 
crimes, ordaining juſtice, and preſcribing to 
mankind / abſtinence from whatever diſturbs 
the good order of ſociety. This God, who is 
in turn ſtyled the God of Vengeance, the God 
of Merties, the God of Arms, and the God 
of Peace is ever at variance with himſelf, His 
ſubjects are conſequently each one at liberty 
to copy that part of his conduct, which he 
finds moſt congenial to his humour. Hence 
their morality becomes arbitrary. Is it ſur- 
priſing, that Chriſtians have never yet been 
able to agree amongſt themſelves, whether it 
would be moſt pleaſing to their God to tole- 
rate the various opinions. of mankind, or to 
exterminate all, who differ from themſelves ? 


Ci 


It is, in fact, a problem with them, whether it 
be moſt expedient to perfecute and aſſaſſinate 
who think nor as they do; or to treat them 
with humanity, and ſuffer them to live in 
peace. : 

Chriſtians, however, do notfail to juſtify the 
ſtrange and often iniquitous conduct attributed 
to their God in the Scriptures. 'This God, 
ſay they, being of right, the abſolute maſter 
of his creatures, can diſpoſe of them at his 
pleaſure, and for this no one can accuſe bim 
of injuſtice, or demand an account of his 
conduct. His juſtice is not the juſtice of 

mankind, and they have no right to cenſure 
any of his actions. It is eaſy to perceive the 
inſufficiency of this anſwer, - Mankind in 
making juſtice an attribute of their God, can 
have no idea of this virtue, but by ſuppoſing 
that it reſembles the juſtice of their fellow. 
creatures, If God have a juſtice, which in 
its eſſence differs from that of man, we know 
not what it is, and we attribute to him a qua- 
lity of which we have no idea. If it be ſaid, 


that God, owes nothing to his creatures, he 
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is ſuppoſed to be a tyrant, whoſe conduct has 
no rule but his own caprice, and who cannot 
continue to be a model for us; having no 
longer any relation with us ; ſeeing all rela- 
tions muſt be reciprocal. If nothing be due 
from God to his creatures, how can any thing 
be due from them to him ? If, as we are con- 
tinually told, men are to God, as the clay in 
the hands of the potter, no moral relation can 
exiſt between them. It is, nevertheleſs, upon 
thoſe relations that all religion is founded. 
Therefore, to fay that God has no duty towards 
his creatures, and that his juſtice is different 
from that of mankind, is to ſap the ſoundati- 
ons of all religion and juſtice, which neceſſa- 
nly ſuppoſe that God- ought to reward man- 
kind for doing good, and puniſh them for 
doing evil, 

In fine, how can the followers of the Chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem reconcile that barbarous conduct, 
and thoſe ſanguinary commands, attributed 
to him in the Scriptures, with his goodneſs 
or his wiſdom ? And how can goodneſs be 
an attribute of a God, who has created moſt 


( 


of the human race only to damn them eter. 
nally? | | — | 

Here we ſhall be told that the conduct of 
God is, to us, an impenetrable myſtery, that 


we have no right to ſcrutinize it, and that 
our feeble reaſon muſt be loſt whenever it at- 
tempts to ſound the depths of divine wiſdom. 
We are informed that we muſt adore in 
ſilence, and tremblingly ſubmit to the oracles 
of a God, who has himſelf ſufficiently made 
known his will in his holy ſcriptures. This 
is what they call revelation, to which we pro- 
ceed in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


ke; Revelation, 


Ho can we bow, cr the aid of 


reaſon, that God hath ſpoken. But, on the 


- ether ſide, is not reaſon proſcribed by the 
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Chriſtian religion? Is not the uſe of reaſon. 
forbidden, in the examination of the marvel- 


lous dogmas, with which we are preſented by 
this religion ? Does it not continually exclaim 
againſt a prophane reaſon, which it accuſes of 
inſuſſicieney, and often regards as rebellious 
to heaven ? In order to be capable of judging 
of divine revelation, we mult have a juſt idea 
of the Divinity, But, ſeeing human reaſon 
is too weak and groveling to exalt itſelf to an 
acquaintance with the Supreme Being, from 
what ſource ſhall we derive that idea, beſide 
revelation itſelf ? Thus revelation itſelf is to 


become the proof of the authority of revelati- 
on. Let us paſs on from this conjurer's circle, 


and open the ſacred books, deſtined to en- 


lighten mankind, and before which reaſon 


mult fall proſtrate. Do they exhibit any pre- 
ciſe ideas of the God, whoſe oracles they an- 
nounce ? Can we draw from them any juſt 


conceptions of his attributes ? Is not this God 


repreſented as a maſs of contradictory quali- 


ties, which form an explicable enigma ? If 


this revelation be, as is ſuppoſed, an emanati- 
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on from God himſelf, who can confide in 
him? Does he not paint himſelf as falſe, 
unjuſt, deceitful and cruel; as ſetting ſnares 
for mankind; ſeducing, hardening, and lead- 
ing them aſtray ?* Thus the man, defirous of 
being aſſured of the truth of Chriſtian revela- 
tion, finds himſelf, at the firſt ſtep of enqui- 
ry, plunged into diſtruſt and perplexity, 
which is increaſed by the interminable diſ- 
putes of his facred guides, who have never 
been able to agree upon the manner of under- 
ſtanding the oracles of a Divinity, which they 
{ay has revealed itſelf. | 

The heſitation and fear of the man, who 
honeſtly examines the revelation adopted by 
Chriſtians, muſt redouble, when he ſees their 
God repreſented as revealing himſelf only to 
a few favorites of the human race, while he 
carefully conceals himſelf from the remain- 
der, to whom, notwithſtanding this, revelation 


By the Scrifptares and the Fathers of the Church, 
God is always repreſented as a feducer. He per- 
mts Eve to be ſeduced by a ſerpent. He hardens the 

heart of Pharoah. Chrift himſelf is a ſtone of 
ſtumbling. Such are the points of view under 
which be Divinity is exhibited to us, 


/ 
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is equally neceſſary. He muſt be uncertain 


whether or not he is of the number, to whom 
this partial God deigns to make himſelf known. 
Mult not his heart be troubled at the fight of 
a God, who vouehſafes to diſcover himſelf, 
and announce his decrees, only to a number 
of men, inconſiderable in compariſon with the 
whole human race ? Is he not tempted to ac- 
cuſe this God of a malevolence too dark, 
when he finds that for want of revealing him- 
felf to ſo many millions of mankind, he has 
cauſed their inevitable miſery through an end- 
leſs ſucceſſion of ages. What ideas muſt he 
form to himſelf of a. God, who inflicts this 
puniſhment upon them for their ignorance of | 
ſecret laws, which he has publiſhed by ſtealth 
in an obſcure and unknown corner of Aſia ? 
Thus Chriftians, even when they couſult 
the ſcriptures, find all things conſpiring to 
put them on their guard againit the God ex- 
hibited therein. Every thing inſpires diſtruſt 
of his moral character. All things float in un- 
certainty. His God, in concert with the pre- 
tended interpreters of his will, ſeems to have 
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formed the deſign of redoubling the darknel; 
ef his ignorance. He is, however, told, in or- 
der to appeaſe his doubts, that the revealed 
will of God confiſts of my/teries ; that is to 
fay, things inacceſſible to human underſtand. 


ing. In this caſe, what need was there of 


having ſpoken ? Ought a God to reveal him. 
ſelf to mankind for the ſole purpoſe of not be- 
ing comprehended. Is not ſuch conduct as ri- 


diculous as it is unreaſonable ? To ſay that 


God has reyealed himſelf only to announce 
myſteries, is to ſay, that he has revealed him- 
ſelf in order to remain unknown, to conceal 
from us bis views, embarraſs our underſtand- 
ings, and augment our ignorance and uncer- 
tainty. 
A true revelation, proceefing from 2 juſt 


and good God, and neceſſary to all mankind, 


ought to be clear enough to be underſtood 
by all the human rare. But will the reve- 
lation, upon which Judaiſm and Chriſtianity 
are founded, bear the teſt of this criterion ? 
The Elements of Euclid are intelligible to al! 
who endeavour to underſtand them. This 
work excites no diſpute among Geometri- 


\ clans. Is it fo with the Bible? and do its re- 
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vealed truths occaſion no diſputes among di- 
vines? By what fatality, have writings, re- 
vealed by God himſelf, ſtill need of commen- 
taries ? and why do they demand additional 
lights from on high, before they can be be- 
lieved or underſtood. Is it not aſtoniſhing, 
that what was intended as a guide for man- 
kind, ſhould be wholly above their compre- 
henſion? Is is not cruel that what is of moſt 
importance to them, ſhould be- leaſt known? 
All is myſtery, darkneſs, uncertainty, and mat- 
ter of diſpute, in a religion, intended by the 
Moft' High to enlighten the human race, 

Far from contenting themſelves with the 


pretended myſteries,” contained in the ſerip- 


tures, the prieſts of the Chriſtian religion 
have, from age to age invented new ones, 


which, though'never mentioned by their God, 


their diſciples are forced to believe. No 

Chriſtian can entertain a doubt concerning 

the myſteries of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 

and the efficacy of ſacraments; and yet 

Chriſt: never explained theſe ſubjects. - 

mong Chriſtians every thing ſeems to be aban- 
G 2 
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doned to the imagination, caprice, and arbi- 
trary deciſion of prieſts, who arrogate to them- 
ſelves the right of fabricating myſteries and 
articles of faith, as their intereſts occaſionally 
require. Thus, this revelation perpetuates it- 
ſelf by means of the church, which pretends 
to be inſpired by God, and which, far from 
enlightening the minds of her children, de- 
lights to confound and plunges them in a ſea 

'of uncertainty. | 
uch are the effects of this revehation, which 
forms the baſis of the Chriſtian religion, and 
of the reality of which, we are not permitted 
to doubt. God, it is ſaid, has ſpoken to 
mankind. But when has he ſpoken? Thou- 
fands of years ago, by prophets: and inſpired 
men, whom he has choſen as organs of com- 
munication with mankind. But how. can it 
be proved to. have been God himſelf, who 
ſpoke, except by having recourſe to the teſti- 
mony of the very perſons who pretend to have 
received his commands ? Thefe interpreters of 
the divine will were then men; and are not 


men liable to be deceived themſelves, and 
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prone to deceive others? How then can we 
diſcover what confidence is due to the teſti- 
mony which theſe organs of heaven give in 
favor of their own miſſion? How ſhall we be 
made ſure, that they have not been the dupes 
of ſore illuſion or an over-heated imagination? 
At this remote period, how can we be certain 
that Moſes converſed with God, and received 
from him the law which he communicated to 
the Hebrews ? What was the temperament of 
this Moſes ? Was he phlegmatic, or enthu- 
ſiaſtic, honeſt, or knaviſh, ambitious, or diſin- 
tereſted; a practiſer of truth, or of falſehood ? 
What confidence can be placed in the teſti- 
mony of a man, who, after pretending to have 
performed ſo many miracles, could not con- 
vert his people from idolatry; and who, after 
having cauſed forty ſeven thouſand Ifraelites to 
periſh by the ſword, has the effrontery to aſ- 
fume the title of the meeleſt of mankind ? Is it 
certain that the books, which are attributed to 
Moſes, and report ſo many miraculous circum- 
ſtances, are perfectly authentic? In fine, what 
proof have we of his miſſion, except the teſti- 
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mony of a number of ſuperſtitious, ignorant, 
and credulous Iſraelites, who were probably 
the dupes of a ferocious legiſlator? | 

What proofs does the Chriſtian religion 
give us of the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt ?. Are 
we acquainted with his character and tempera- 
ment ? 'What degree of confidence can we 
place in the teſtimony of his diſciples, who, by 
their own confeſſion, were ignorant and un- 
learned men, and, conſequently, liable to be 
impoſed upon by the artifices of a dexter ous 
impoſtor ? Ought not the teſtimony of the 
moſt learned in Jeruſalem to have greater 
weight with us, than that of the loweſt vulgar, 
whoſe ignorance always renders them the 
dupes of thoſe who endeavour to deceive 
them ? Theſe enquiries bring us to an exami- 
nation of the proofs which are adducedin ſup- 
port of the Chriſtian religion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of the Proofs of the Chriſtian Religion, M ira- 
cles, FOR and AM, artyrs. 


WI have ſeen, in the preceding chap- 
ters, what juſt reaſons there are to doubt the 
authenticity of the revelation of the Jews and 
Chriſtians. And further, relative to this arti- 
tle, Chriſtianity has no advantage over any 
other religion. All the religions on earth, 
notwithſtanding their diſcordanee, declare 
that they have emanated from God, and pre- 
tend to poſſeſs an excluſive right to his favors. 
The Indian aſſerts, that the Brama himſelf is 
the author of his worſhip. The Scandinavian 
derives his from the awful Odin. If the Jew 
and the Chriſtian have received theirs from 
Jehovah, by the miniſtry of Moſes and Jeſus ; 
the Mahometan affirms, that he has received 
his from his prophet, inſpired by the ſame 
God. Thus all religions pretend to a di- 
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vine origin; and they all interdict the uſe of 
reaſon in the examination of their ſacred titles. 
Each pretends to be the only true one, to the 
excluſion of all others. All menace with the 
wrath -of heaven thoſe who refuſe to ſubmit 
to their authority 5 and all acquire the cha- 
racter of falfchood, by the palpable contradie- 
tions, with which they are filled; by the 
miſhapen, obſcure, and often odious ideas 
which they give of the Godhead ; by the 
' whimſical laws, ' which they attribute 10. him, 
and by the diſputes, which they generate 
amongſt their ſectaries. In fine, they all ap- 
pear to be a maſs of impoſtures and reveries, 
equally di ſguſting to reaſon, Thus, on the 
ſcore of pretenſions, the Chriſtian religion has 
no advantage over the other ſuperſtitions, with 
which the world is infected z and its divine 
origin is conteſted by all others with as much 
propriety as theirs is denied by it. 

How then ſhall we decide in its favour ? ? 
How prove the validity of its pretenſions: 4 
7 Has 1 it any ſuperior qualities, by which it me- 
rits the preference? And if 1a, what are they : i 
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Does it, better than any other, make us ac- 
quainted with the nature and eſſence of God? 


Alas! it only. renders them more incompre- 
7 | 


henſible. It repreſents him as a capri- 
cious tyrant, whoſe whimſies are ſometimes 
favorable, but more commonly injurious to 
mankind. Does it render mankind better ? 
Alas! it arms them againſt each other, ren- 


ders them intolerant, and forces them to but- 


cher their brethren. Does it render empires 
flouriſhing and powerful.? Wherever it reigns, 
do we not ſee the people debaſed, deſtitute of 
energy, and ignorant of true morality ? What 
then-are the proofs which are to eſtabliſh the 
ſuperiority of the Chriſtian religion over all 
others? We are anſwered, “ miracles, pro- 
phecies, and martyrs.”. But theſe are to be- 
found in all religions of the earth. There are 
in all nations men, who, being ſuperior to the 
vulgar in ſcience and cunning, deceive them 
with impoſture, and dazzle them with per- 
formances, which are judged to be ſupernatu- 
ral, by men ignorant of the ſecrets, of nature 
and the reſources of art, 
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If the Jew cite the miracles of Moſes, I ſee 
them performed before a people moſt ignorant, 
abject, and credulous, whoſe teſtimony has no 
weight with me. I may, alſo, ſuſpect that 
theſe pretended miracles have been inſerted in 
the ſacred books of the Hebrews, long after 
the death of thoſe, who might have teſtified the 
truth concerning them. If the Chriſtians cite 
Jeruſalem, and the teſtimony of all Gallilee, 
to prove the miracles of Chriſt, I ſee them 
atteſted only by an ignorant populace z or, I 
demand how it could be poſſible that an en- 
tire people, who had been witneſſes to the 
miracles of Chriſt, ſhould conſent to his death, 
and even earneſtly demand it? Would the 
people of London or Paris ſuffer a man, who 
had raiſed the dead, reſtored the blind to fight, 
and healed the lame and paralytic, to be put to 
death before their eyes ? If the Jews demand- 
cd the death of Jeſus, all his miracles are at 
once annihilated in the mind of every unpre- 
judiced perſon. 

May we not, alſo, oppoſe to the miracles of 
Moſes, and Chriſt; thoſe performed by Maho- 


„ M1 
met in preſence of all Mecca and Arabia afſem- 
bled 2 The effect of his miracles, was at leaft, 
to convince the Arabians that he was a di- IK 
vine perſon. The miracles of Jeſus convinc- 1 
ed nobody of his miſſion. Saint Paul himſelf, | 
who afterwards became the moſt ardent of his 
diſciples, was not convinced by the miracles,-. 
of which, in his time, there exiſted fo many 
witneſſes. A new one was necefſary for his 
conviction. And by what right do they at 
this day demand belief of miracles which could 
not convince, even in the time of the Apoſ- 
tles; that is ee a ſhort"time after 1 
were wrought ?. % 

Let it not be d tay the ide of Chriſt 
are as well atteſted as any fact in pro- ; 
phane hiſtory, and that to doubt them is as re- 
diculous as to doubt the exiſtence of Scipio or 
Cæſar, which we believe only on the report of 
the hiſtorians by whom they are mentioned. 
The exiſtence of a man, of the general of an 
army, or an hero, is not improbable ; neither 
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is it a miracle. We believe the probable 
facts, whilſt we reject, with contempt, the 
miracles recounted . by Titus' Livius. The 
moſt ſtupid credulity is often joined to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed talents. Of this, the Chriſtian re- 
ligion furniſhes us with innumerable examples. 
In matters of religion, all teſtimony is liable to 
_ ſuſpicion. The moſt enlightened: men ſee but 
ll, when they are intoxicated with enthuſiaſm, 
and dazzled by the chimeras of a wild imagi- 
nation. A miracle is a thing impoſſible in the 
order of nature. If this be _— 7 00 
he is not immu table. 

It will probably be ſaid, int, . 
changing the order of things, God and his fa- 
vorit es could not find reſources in nature un- 
known nn in ene But then their 


. eee "ROY requires, in phe to be be- 
lieved, much ſlronger proofs than a fat in no wiſe 
contradifory to probability, It is eaſy to believe, uf 
on thetelimony of Phileſtrdles, that Appollonins exi- 
ed, becauſe his exiſtence. has nothing in it that ſhocks 
reaſon ; but I will not believe Philoftrates, evhen he 
tells me, that Appollonious performed miracles. I be- 
lieve that Feſus Chriſt died; but I do not believe that 
he arofe from the dead. 
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works would no longer be ſupernatural, and 
would have nothing of the marvellous. A 
miracle is an effect contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature. God himſelf, therefore, can- 
not perform miracles without counteracting 
the inſtitutions of his own wiſdom. A wiſe 
man, having ſeen a miracle, might with pro- 
priety doubt the evidence of his own ſenſes. 
He ought carefully to examine, whether the 
extraordinary effect, which he does not com- 
prehend, proceeds not from ſome natural cauſe, 
whoſe manner of acting he does not underſtand. 
But let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that mi- 
racles may exiſt, and that thoſe of Chriſt were 
real, or, at leaſt, that they were inſerted in 
the goſpels by perfons, who imagined they had 
ſeen them. Are the witneſſes who tranſmitted, 
or the Apoſtles who ſaw them, extremely de- 
ſerving of credit? And have we not a right to 
refuſe their teſtimonies? Were thoſe witneſſes 
very deſerving men ? By the confeſſion of the 
Chriſtians themſelves, they were ignorant men, 
taken from the dregs of the people, and conſe- 
quently credulous and incapable” of inveſtiga» _ 
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tion. Were thoſe witneſſes diſintereſted? No; 
it was, undoubtedly, their chief intereſt to 
ſupport thoſe miracles, upon which were ſuf- 
pended the divinity of their maſter, and the 
truth of the religion they were endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh. Are thoſe miracles confirmed by 
the teſtimony of co-temporary hiſtorians ? Not 
one of them has mentioned thoſe extraordi- 
nary facts. We find not a fingle Jew or Pa- 

gan in the ſuperſtitions city of Jeruſalem, who | 
heard even a word of the moſt marvellous facts 
that ever were recorded, and facts which hap- 
pened in the midſt of them. The miracles of 
Chriſt were ever atteſted by Chriſtians only. 
We are requeſted to believe, that, at the 
death of the Son of God, the earth quaked, 
the ſun was darkened, and the dead aroſe. 
How does it happen that ſuch extraordinary 
events have been noticed only by an handful 
of Chriſtians? Were they the only perſons 
who perceived them? We are told, alſo, that 
Chriſt aroſe from the dead; to prove which, 
they appeal to the teſtimony of his Apoſtles 
and followers. Would not one ſolemn appa- 
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rition in ſome public place, have been more 
deciſive than all thoſe clandeſtine ones, made 
to perſons intereſted in the formation of a new 
ſet? The Chriſtian faith, according to St. 
Paul, is founded on the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
This, then, ought to have been demonſtrated 
to mankind, in the cleareſt and moſt indiſput- 
able manner. * 

Have we not room to accuſe the Saviour of 
the world with want of benevolence ; in ſhewing 
himſelf only to his diſciples and favorites ? It 
ſcems that he did not deſire that all the world 
ſhould believe in him. The Jews, it is ſaid, 
deſerve to be blinded, for putting Chriſt to 
death. But, if this be the caſe, why did the 

apoſtles preach to them the goſpel ? Could it be 


* The Barilidians and Corinthians, heretics who 
lived in the infancy of Chriſtianity, maintained that 
Feſus was not dead, and that Simon he Cyrenian was 
crucified in his place. See Epiph. Her. c. 28. 
Thus, there were men, from the birth of the church, 
whe doubted the crucifixion and conſequently the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt; and yet wwe are exhorted to believe 
them at the preſent day. 
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| Expected that the Jews would believe the report 

of the apoſtles, rather than their own eyes? 
Miracles appear to have been invented to 

ſupply the want of good reaſons. Truth and 

evidence have no need of miracles to enſure 

their reception. Is it not very aſtoniſhing that 


. God Almighty ſhould find it eaſier to derange 


the order of nature, than to convince mankind 
of truths the moſt evident, and calculated to 
force their aſſent ! Miracles were made to prove 
things which it is impoſlible to believe. There 
is no need of miracles when we talk of reaſon, 
Things incredible are here adduced. in proof 
of incredible things. Almoſt all impoſtors 
who have fabricated religions, have announced 
incredibilities to mankind. . They have after- 
terwards, fabricated miracles in proof of thoſe 
incredibilities. You cannot comprehend” 
ſaid they, „what I tell you; but I will clear- 
ly prove to you that I tell the truth, by doing 
things, that n cannot comprehend.” Peo- 
ple have in all ages been overcome by this bril- 
liant reaſoning. A paſſion for the marvelous 
has prevented enquiry. Mankind have not 
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perceived that miracles could neither prove im 


poſſibilities, nor change the eſſence of truth. 
Whatever wonders a man, or, if you pleaſe, a 
God may perform, they can never prove that 
two and two are not four, or that three are 
no more than one. They cannot prove that 
an immaterial being, deſtitute of organs, has 
ſpoken to man ; or that a good, wiſe, and juſt 
being has commanded the execution of in- 
juſtice, folly, and cruelty. It appears, there- 
fore, that miracles prove nothing, unleſs it be 
the addreſs and impoſture of thoſe who are 
defirous of profiting by the ſtupid credulity of 
mankind, 'and endeavour to ſeduce them into 
a belief of the moſt extravagant falſehoods. 
Such men have always began by falſely pre- 
tending to have an intimate commerce with 
God, in order to prove which, they have per- 
formed wonders that they attribute/to the Be- 
ing by whom they ſay they were commiſſioned. 
Every man, who performs miracles, endea- 
vors to eſtabliſh, not truth, but falſehood. 
Truth is fimple and evident; the marvellous 


is ever to be ſuſpected. Nature is always 
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true to herſelf ; ſhe acts by unvarying laws, 
To ſay that God performs miracles, is to ſay 
that he contradits* himſelf, - and violates the 
laws, which he has preſcribed to nature. It 
is to ſay, that he renders uſeleſs human reaſon, 
of which he is the author. Impoſtors alone 
can pronounce it neceſſary to difcredit expe- 
rience and reject reafon. ; 

Thus, the pretended miracles of the Chriſ- 
tian, as well as all other religions, have no 
foundation, but the ignorance, credulity, and 
enthuſiaſm of mankind, and the cunning of 
impoſtors. The ſame may be ſaid of prophe- 
cies. Mankind are ever anxious to pry into 
futurity ; and there are always ſome kind indi- 
viduals diſpoſed to aid them in the gratification 
of this deſire. There have been enchanters, 
divines, and prophets, in all the nations of the 
earth. The Jews have not been happier, in 
this reſpect, than others. Tartars, Negros, 
and Indians have their ſhare of impoſtors. All 
- ſocieties will find deceivers enough, ſo long as 

they are willing to pay for deception. 


\ 
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Theſe inſpired men have not been ignorant, 
that their prophecies ought to be extremely 
vague and ambiguous, in order that they 
might not, in proceſs of time, appear to have 
been falſhoods. We- need not, therefore, be 
ſurpriſed, that the Jewiſh prophecies are very 
dark, and of ſuch a nature, that any thing may 
he found in them, which interpreters think 
proper to ſeek. Thoſe which are attributed 
to Chriſt by his followers, are not conſidered 
in the ſame light by the Jews, who ſtill expect 
the Meſſiah, whom the former believe to have 
been on earth eighteen centuries ago. The 
Jewiſh prophecies uniformly announce the de- 
liverer of a diſcontented and oppreſſed nation. 
Such a one was alſo expected by the Ro- 
mans, and almoſt all the nations of the earth. 
All mankind have a natural propenſity to hope 
for a termination of the evils they ſuffer, and 
believe that Providence cannot, in juſtice, fail 
to render them, one day, happy. 'The Jews, 
the moſt ſuperſtitious nation on earth, build- 
ing upon the ſuppoſed promiſe of their God, 
have always expeCted the coming of a monarch 
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or conqueror, who is to elevate them from 
diſgrace,” and crown-them with triumph. It 
was impoſſible for them to ſee this deliverer 

in the perſon of Jeſus, who, inſtead of being 

the reſtorer of the Hebrew nation, was its 

deſtroyer; and ſince whoſe coming, they ſeem 
to have loſt all favour with God. 

It is aſſerted, that the deſtruction of the 
Jewiſh nation, and the diſperſion of the Jews, 
were themſelyes foretold, and that they fur- 
niſh a convincing proof of the truth of Chriſ- 
tian prophecy. To this I anſwer, it was eaſy 
to foretell the diſperſian and deſtruction of a 
reltleſs, turbulent, and rebellious people, con- 
tinually torn and convulſed by inteftine divi- 
ſions. | Beſides, this people was often con- 
qauered and diſperſed. © The temple deſtroyed 
by Titus, had previouſly ſuffered the ſame 
fate from Nebuchadnezzar, who carried the 
captive tribes into Aſſyria, and ſpread them 
through his territories. The diſperſion of the 
Jes is more perceptible than that of other 
conquered nations, becauſe theſe have gener- 
ally, after a certain time, become confounded 


L 

with their conquerors; whereas the Jews re- 
fuſe to intermingle, by domeſtic connexions, 
with the nations where they reſide, and have 
religiouſly maintained this diſtinction. It is 
not the ſame with the Cuebres or Paris, of 
Perſia and Indoſtan, as well 'as the Armenians, 
who dwell in Mahometan countries! TheJews 
remain diſperſed, becauſe they are unſocial, 
intolerant, and NY po ogy to their ſu- 
perſtitions. xt : 
- Thus Chriſtians have no reaſon to boaſt of 

the prophecies contained in the Books of the 
Jews, nor to make invidious applications of 
them to chat RY eur they deteſt its 
religion. 

Judea wWas eis ſubjected to ans 
who had great influence over affairs of ſtate. 
They were always meddling with politics, and 


undertook to foretell the events, fortunate or 


$ 


* The Ad of the Abel evidently trove that, 
even before the time of Feſus, the Fews began to be 
diſperſed. Tews came from Greece, Perfia, Arabia, 
Oc. to the feaſt of Pentecoſt. Acts, c. ii. 8. So thats 
aſter Feſus, the inhabitants of Fudea only we, e diſ- 
perſed by the Romans: 
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unfortunate, which were to befall the nation, 
No country was ever more fertile in prophets, 
This deſcription. of, men inſtituted ſchools, 
| where they initiated into the myſteries of their 
art, thoſe who. proved themſelves worthy of 
that honor, by diſcovering a wiſh to deceive a 
credulous people, and, by ſuch honeſt means, 
acquire riches and reſpect *. . NE 
Ihe art of propheſying was then an actual 
profeſſion, or an uſeful and profitable branch 
of commerce in that miſerable nation, which 
believed God to be inceſſantly bu ũed in their 
affairs. The great gains reſulting from this 
traffic of impoſture muſt have cauſed diviſions 
among the Jewiſh prophets. Accordingly, we 
find them crying down cach other, Each one 
treated his rivals as falſe prophets, inſpired by 
' evil ſpirits. There have always been quarrels 


* Saint Jerome ſays, that the Sadducees did not 
adopt the prophets, but contented themſelves with be- 

' Gieving the five books of Moſes, Dodwell, de jure 
laicorum afſerts, that the prophets "gat them- 
ſelves to propheſy by drinking wine. See page 259. 
It ſeems they were juglers, poets, and muſicians, who 
had made themſelves 'maſte;rs of their trades, and 
Enew how to exerciſe them profitably. . 
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among impoſtors, to decide who ſhould have 
the excluſive right of deceiving mankind. 

If we examine the conduct of the boaſted 
prophets of the Old Teſtament, we ſhall find 
them far from being virtuous perſons, We ſee 
arrogant prieſts, continually meddling with 
affairs of ſtate, and interweaving them with re- 
ligion. We: ſee in them ſeditious ſubjects, 
inceſſantly caballing againſt all ſovereigns, who 
were not ſufficiently ſubmiſſive to them. They 
croſs their projects, excite their ſubjects to re- 
bellion, effect their deſtruction, and thus ac- 
compliſh the fatal predictions, which they had 
before made againſt them * Such is the 


* The prophet Samuel diſpleaſed with Saul, who 
refuſed to ſecond his cruelty, declared that he had for- 
feited the crown, and raiſed up a rival to Bim in the 
perſon of David. Elias 2 to have been a ſedi- 
tous ſubjeR, who, finding himſelf unable to ſucceed in 
bis rebellious deſigns, thought proper to eſcape due pu- 
niſhmert by flight, Feremiah himſelf, gives us to un- 

Hand that 1 conſpired with the Aſſyrians againſt 
his beſieged country. He ſeems to have employed him- 
felf in depriving his fellow-citizens of both the will and 
the courage to defend themſelves. He purchaſed 'a 
field of his relations, at the very time, when he inform- 
ed his countrymen that they wwere about to be diſperſed, 


I 


= played. a part in the hiſtory of the Jews. 
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character of moſt of the prophets, who” have 


Ihe ſtudied obſcurity of the prophecies is 
ſuch, that thoſe which are commonly applied 
to the Meſſiah, or the deliverer of Iſrael, - are 
equally applicable to every enthuſiaſt! or pro- 
phet, that appeared in Jeruſalem or Judea. 
Chriſtians, heated with the idea of Chriſt, 
think they meet him in all places, and pre- 
tend to ſee him in the darkeſt paſſages of the 
Old Teſtament. Deluding themſelves by 
force of allegories, fubtilties, commentaries, 
and forced interpretations, they have diſcover- 
ed the moſt formal predictions in all the vague 
oracles and nonſenſical traſh of the prophets *. . 


and led axvay in captivity. The king of Afſyria re- 
commends this prophet to his general Nabuxaradan, 


whom he commands to take great care of him. 
| Se e Jeremiah. 


* Any thing may be ſound inthe Bible, if it be read 
with the imagination of Saint Auguſtine, who pre- 
tended to ſee all the New Teſtament in the Old, Ac- 
cording to him, the death f Abel is a type of - that of 
Chrift ; the two wives of Abraham' are the ſynagogue 
and the church ; a piece of red cloth held up by an 
barlot, who betrayed Jericho, ſignifies the blood of 
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Mien are not ſcrupulous reſpecting things 
which accord with their deſires. When we 
examine, without prejudice, the prophecies of 
the Hebrews, we find them to be a miſhapen 
maſs of rhapſodies, the offspring of fanaticiſm 
and delirium. We find them obſcure and 
enigmatical, like the oracles of the Pagans. In 


Chriſt; the lamb, guat, and lion, are figures of Feſus 
Chriſt ; the brazen ſerpent repreſents the ſacrifice on 
the crofs; even the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion 
are announced in the Old T eftament. Manna 1 
ſents the Euchuriſt, fc. See 8. Aug. Serm, 78, & 
Ep. 156. How can a man, in his ſenſer, ſer, in the 
Immanuel announced by I ſaial, the Me whoſe 
name ts Jeſus HE yt vii, v. 14. How diſcover 
in an obſcure und crucified reo, i lbs who ſhall 
govern Iſrael ? How ſce a royal deliverer and re- 
ſlorer of the Jecus, in one, who, far 9 7 delivering 
his natizn, came only to defliroy their Taws ; and after 
whoſe coming their land vas deſolated by the Romans ! 
A man muſt be ſharp ſighted indeed, 1o find the Me. 
ſiab in their predictions. goes himſelf does not ſeem to 
have been more clear, or happy, in his prophecies. Tn 
the goſpel of Luke, chap. 21. he ſpeaks of the la/? 
judgment : He mentions angels, 2vho, at the ſound of 
"the trumpet, aſſemble mankind together before him, He 
adds ; Verily, I fay unto. you this generation ſhall 
not paſs away, until theſe things are accompliſhed. 
The world, hoxvever, flill lands, and Chriſtians have 
been expefing the laſt judgment for ' eighteen hundred 


years. 
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men, who impoſed on the credulity of a ſuper- 
ſtitious nation which believed in dreams, 
vilions, apparitions, and ſorceries, and receir- 
ed with avidity, any deception, provided it 
were ſufficiently decorated with the marvel- 
lous. Wherever mankind are ignorant, there 


will be found prophets and workers of mira- 
cles, and theſe two branches of commerce 


will always decay in the ſame, proportion as 
mankind become enlightened. | 

Among the proofs of the corheniteiey of 
their religion, Chriſtians enumerate a multitude 
of martyrs, who have ſealed with their blood 
their belief of the opinions they had embraced. 
There is no religion deſtitute of ardent defen- 
ders, who would facrifice their lives for the 
opinions to which they believe their eternal 
happineſs attached. Superſtitipus and 1gno- 
rant men are obſtinate in their prejudice;. 
Their credulity prevents them from ſuſpecting 
any deception in their ſpiritual guides. 'Their 
vanity perſuades them that they are incapable 


fine, it is evident that theſe- pretended. divine 
otacles, are the vagaries and impoſtures of 
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of wayering; and if, in fine, their i instinatien | 
be ſtrong enough to ſee the heavens open, and 
a recompenſe prepared therein for their cou- 
rage, there is no torment they will not brave 
and endure. In their intoxication, they will 
deſpiſe all tonments of ſnort duration; they 

will ſmile upon their executioners z and their 
ſouls, alienated from earthly things, wi 
come. inſenſible to pain. In ſuch ſcenes, the 
hearts of ſpeCtators. are ſoftened; they admire. 
the aſtoniſhing firmneſs: of the martyrz they 
catch his enthuſiaſm and believe his cauſe 
juſt. His courage appearing to them ſuper- 
natural and divine, becomes an indubitable 
proof of the truth of his opinions. Thus, by 
a ſort of contagion, enthuſiaſm communicates 
itſelf. Men are always intereſted in the fate 
of thoſe; who ſhew the greateſt firmneſs; and 
tyranny always multiplies the friends of thoſe, 
whom it -perſecutes. The conſtancy of the 
firſt Chriſtians, muſt, therefore, have produced 
proſelytes, by a natural effect of their conduct. 
Martyrs prove nothing, unleſs it be the 
ſtrength of the enthuſiaſm, error, and obſtinacy 

12 
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produced by ſuperſtition, and the barbarous 

folly of thoſe who perſecute their fellow- 
. creatures for religious opinions. 

Every violent paſſion has its martyrs. 
Pride, vanity, prejudice, love, patriotiſm, and 
even vice itſelf, produces martyrs ; or, at leaſt, 
4 contempt of every kind of danger. Is it, 
then ſurpriſing, thatenthuſiaſm and fanaticiſm, 
the ſtrongeſt paſſions -'of mankind, have ſo 
often enabled men, inſpired with the hopes 
they give, to face and deſpiſe death ?—Be- 
| hides, if Chriſtians can boaſt a catalogue of 
martyrs, Jews can'do the ſame. The unfor- 
tunate Jews, condemned to the flames. by the 
Inquifition, were martyrs to their religion; 
and their fortitude proves as much in its favor, 
as that of the Chriſtians can do, in favor of 
Chriſtianity. If martyrs demonſtrate the truth 
of a religion, there is no religion or feCt, 
which may not be looked upon as true. 

In fine, among the perhaps exaggerated 
number of martyrs, boaſted by Chriftians, ma- 
ny were rather the victims of an inconſiderate 
zeal, x turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, than a 
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real love of religion. The church itſelf does 
not preſume to juſtify ſome, who,. tranſported 
by a volcanic zeal, have troubled the peace of 
the earth, and poured out flaming deſtruction 
on all who differed in opinion from them- 
ſelves, until mankind, conſulting their own 
tranquillity and fafety, have deſtroyed them. 
If men of this deſeription were to be conſider- 
ed as martyrs, every diſturber of ſociety, when 
puniſhed, would acquire a right to this title. 


* 


| CHAPTER VI. 


5 


Of the Myſteries of the Chriftian Religion. | 


To reveal any thing to a man, is to diſcor- 
er to him ſecrets, of which he was before ig- 
norant. If we aſk Chriſtians what the ſecrets 
were, the importance of which rendered it ne- 
ecffary that they ſhould be revealed by God 
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himſelf, we ſhall be told that the greateſt of 
* thoſe ſecrets, and the one molt neceſſary to 
mankind, is the Unity of the Godhead ; a ſe- 
cret which, ſay they, human: wiſdom could ne- 
ver have diſcovered of itſelf. But are we not at 
liberty to doubt the truth of this aſſertion ? 
Moſes, undoubtedly, declared an on/y God to 
the Hebrews, and did all in his power to ren- 
der them enemies to the idolatry and polythe- 
iſm of at her furrounding nations, whoſe be- 
lief and whoſe modes of worſhip he repreſent- 
ed as abominable in the eyes of the celeſtial 
Monarch, who had brought them out of the 
land of Egypt. But have not many wiſe men 
among the heathens diſcovered, without the 
aſſiſtance of the Jewiſh revelation, one ſupreme 
God, ſuperior to all others? Moreover, was 
not Fate, to which all the other gads of the 
heathens were ſubordinate, an only God , to 
whoſe ſovereign | law all nature was ſubject : 7 
As to the colours i in which Moſes paints his God- 
head, neither Jews nor Chriſtians have a right 
to pride themſelves therein. He is repreſented | 
as, a caprigjons. and jraſcibly deſpor, full of 
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cruelty, injuſtice, partiality and malignity. What 
kind of being ſhall we contemplate, when we 
add to this the ineffable attributes afcribed to 
him in the Chriſtian Theology ? Is the God- 
head deſcribed when it is ſaid that it is a ſpirit, 
an immaterial being, which reſembles nothing 
preſented to us by our ſenſes ? Is not human 
underſtanding confounded with the negative 
attributes of infinity, immenſity, eternity, omni- 
potence, and omniſcience, with which he has been 
decorated, only to render him ſtill more incom- 
prehenſible ? How can the wiſdom, 'the good- 
neſs, juſtice, and other moral qualities of this 
God, be reconciled with that ſtrange and often 
atrocious conduct, which are attributed to him 
in almoſt every page of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament ? Would it not have been better to 
have left mankind in entire ignorance of the 
Godhead, than to reveal to him a God made 
up of contradictions, which lead to eternal 
diſpute, and ſerve only to trouble his repoſe ? 
To reveal ſuch a God to mankind, is only to 
diſcover to them the means to embarraſs and 
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render themſelves wretched, and quarrel with 
aud injure one another. 
| i But, be this as it may, is it true that Chriſ- 
tianity admits but ions God, the ſame which 
was revealed by Moſes ? Do we not ſec Chriſ- 
kans adore a thrgefald divinity, under the 
name of the Trinity? The ſupreme God begat 
from all eternity a ſon equal to himſelf; from 
theſe two proceeds a third equal to the tuo 
tilt ; theſe three Gods equal in perfection, 
divinity, and power, form, nevertheleſa, only 
one God. To overturn this ſyſtem, it ſeems 
ſuſfieient only to ſhew its abſurdity. Is it but 
to reveal ſuch myſteries as theſe that the God- 
head has taken pains to inſtruct mapkind ? 
Have opinions more abſurd and contrary to 
reaſon ever exiſted among the moſt ignorant 
and ſayage nations? In the mean time, 
* The dogma of the Trinity is evidently Borrowed 
from the reveries of Plata, or from the allegories 
wnder. gubich that romantic Philoſopher . choſe to con- 
ceal his doctrines. It appears that to him the Chriſtian 
religion ir indebted for the greater part of its dogmas. 
Plato admitted three Hypoſtaſes, or modes of being in 


the Divinity. The firſt conflituted the ſupreme God ; 
the ſecond the Logos, Word, or divine intelligence 


. 


however, the writings of Moſes contain no- 


thing that could authoriſe the conſtruction of 


a ſyſtem ſo wild. It is only by having recourſe 
to the moſt forced explanations, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is pretended to be found in 
the Bible. 
the only God which their legiſlator has declared 
to them, they have never attempted' to create a' 
threefold one: | a | 

The ſeconc of thefe Gods, or, according to 
the Chriſtians, he ſecond perſon of tbe Trinity, 
having clad himſelf with human natare, and 


proceeding from the firſt : the third is the Spirit, or 
Soulofthe World. T he early teachers of the Chriſtian 
feligiont appear to hudt bern Platonics ; their enthuſiaſm 

| found in Plato à dodtrint analogous io their 
feelings; had they been grateful they would have re- 
corded him as a prophet or at leaſt as one of the fathers 
of the church. The Jeſuitical miſſionaries found a Di- 
vinity, nearly ſimilar to that of the Chriſtians at 
Thibet. Amang the Tartars God is called Kon- 
cio-cik, the only God, and Kon- cio- ſum the three- 
fold God. They alſo give him the titles Om, Ha, 
Hum, intelligence, might, poxver or word, heart, 
love. The number three <vas always revered among 
the antients ; becauſe Salom, aubich in the oriental lan- 
guages, ſignifies three, ſignifies alſo health, ſafety, 


ſalvation. 


As to the Jews, contented with 
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become incarnate in the womb of a virgin, he 
| ſubmitted himſelf to the infirmities of our ſpe- 
cies and even ſuffered an ignominious death to 
expiate the ſins of the earth. This is what 
Chriſtians call the myſtery of Incarnation. 
He muſt be indeed blind, who cannot ſee that 
theſe abſurd notions are borrowed from the 
Egyptians, Indians, and Grecians, whoſe ridicu- 
lous mythologies deſcribe gods as poſſeſſing hu- 
man forms, and ſubje& to infirmities, like 
mankind. * 

Thus, we are commanded by Chriſtianity to 
believe that a God having become man with- 
out doing injury to his divine nature, has ſuf- 
fered, died, and offered himſelf a ſacrifice to 
himſelf ; and all this was abſolutely and in- 


diſpe nſibly neceſſary to appeaſe his own wrath. 


* The Egyptians appear to have been the firſt, who 
' pretended that their gods had aſſumed material bodies. 
Fiz, the god of the Chineſe, was born of a virgin, 
ho was fecundated by a ray of the ſun. In Inde/- 
tan, nobody doubls the incarnations of Viſtnou. I. 
ſeems, that the theologiſti of all nations, deſpairing to 
exalt themſelves to a level with God, have endeavour- 
ed to debaſe him to à level with themſelves. 
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tery of the redemption of the human race. 
This dead God, however, was reſuſcitated. 


Thus the Adonis of the Phenicians, the Ofiris - | 
of the Egyptians, and the Atys of the Phry- 


gians, are repreſented as periodically reſigning 
and reaſſuming life. The God of the Chriſ- 
tians riſes again, re- animated, and burſts the 
tomb, triumphant. | 
Such are the wondrous ſecrets, or ſublime 
myſteries that the Chriſtian religion unfolds to 
its diſciples. So great, ſo abject, and ſo ever 
incomprehenſible are the ideas it gives us of 
the divine Being. Such is the illumina- 


tion our minds receive from revelation I 


A revelation which only ſerves to render 
ſtill more impenetrable the clouds which 
veil the divine eſſence from human eyes. 
God, we are told, is willing to render himſelf 
inconſiſtent and ridiculous, to confound the 
curioſity of thoſe, whom, we are at the ſame 
time informed, he deſires to enlighten by his 
ſpecial grace. What muſt we think of a reve- 
lation, which, far from teaching us any thing, 


K 


This is what Chriſtians Sao the 2 
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is calculated to darken and gms the cleareſt 


ideas? 


Thus, notwithſtanding a. boaſted revela- 


tion of the Chriſtians, they know nothing of 


that Being, whom they make the baſis of their 
religion. On the contrary, it only ſerves to 
obſcure all the notions which might other- 
wiſe be formed of him. In holy writ, he is 
called an hidden God. David tells us, that he 
places his dwelling in darkneſs, that clouds 
and troubled waters form the pavilion with 


which he is covered. In fine, Chriſtians, al- 


though enlightened, as they ſay, by God him- 
ſelt, have only ridiculous and inconfiſtent ideas 
of him, which render his exiſtence doubtful, or 


even impoſſible, in the eyes of every man, 


who conſults his reaſon. 

What notions, indeed, can we form of a 
God, who, after having created the world ſole- 
ly for the happineſs of mankind, nevertheleſs, 
ſuffers the greater part of the human race to 
be miſerable both in this world and that which 
is to come? How can a God, who enjoys a 
ſupreme felicity, be offended with the actions 
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of his creatures ? This God is then ſuſcepti- 
ble of grief; his happineſs can be diſturbed 
he is then dependant on man, who can at 
pleaſure, delight or afſſict him! How can a 
benevolent God beſtow. on his creatures a fatal 
liberty, by the abuſe of which they may incur 
his anger, and their own deſtruction ? How 
can that Being, who is himſelf the author of 
life and nature, ſuffer death ? How can an 
only God: become triple without injuring his 
unity ? We ſhall be anſwered, that all theſe 
matters are myſteries 3- but ſuch myſteries de» 
ſtroy even the exiſtence of God. It would be 

more reaſonable, to admit, with Zoroaſter, or 

Manes, two principles or oppoſite powers in 
nature, than to believe, with Chriſtians, that 
there is an omnipotent God, who cannot pre- 
rent the exiſtence of evil; a God who is juſt, 

and yet partial; a God all merciful, and yet 

ſo implacable, that he will puniſh through an 

eternity the crimes of a moment; an only 
God, who is threefold; a God, the chief of 
deings, who conſents to die, being unable to 

latisfy by any other means his divine juſtice. 


/ 
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If, in the ſame ſubject, contraries cannot ſubſiſt 
at the ſame time, either the exiſtence of the 
God of the Jews, or of that of the Chriſtians 
muſt undoubtedly be impoſſible. Whence, we 
are forced to conclude, that the teachers of 
Chriſtianity, by means of the attributes with 
which they have decorated or rather disfigur- 
ed their Godhead, have, in fact, annihilated the 
God of the Jews, or at leaſt ſo transformed 
him, that he is no longer the ſame. Thus, 
revelation, with all its fables and myſteries, 
has only, embarraſſed the reaſon-of mankind, 
and rendered uncertain the ſimple notions 
which they might form to themſelves of that 
neceſſary Being, who governs the univerſe 
with immutable laws. Tho' the exiſtence of 
a God cannot be denied, it is yet certain that 
reaſon cannot admit the exiſtence of the one 
which the Chriſtians adore, and whoſe con- 
duct, commands, and qualities, their religion 
pretends to reveal. If they are Atheiſts, who 
| have no ideas of the Supreme Being, the Chriſ- 


EF 
tian theology muſt be looked upon as a pro- 
ject invented to deſtroy his exiſtence.“ 


* Divines have always diſagreed among ibem- 
ſelves reſpecting the proofs of the exiſtence of a God. 
' They mutually ftile each other Atheiſts, becauſe their 
demonſtrations have never been the ſame. Few Chriſ- 
tians have written on the exiflence of God, without 
drawing upon themſelves an accuſation of Atheiſm. 
Defeartes, Clarke, Paſcal, Arnauld, and Nicole bave 
been confedered as Atheiſts. The reaſon ts plain. 
It. ij impoffible to prove the exiftence of a Being ſo 
inconſiſtent as the God of the Chriſliant. We ſhall be 
told that men have no means for judging of the Divi- 
. nity, and that our underflandings are too narrow to 
form any idea of bim. Why do they diſpute in- 
ceſſantly concerning him? Why aſſign to him qualities 
which defliroy each other * Why recount fables con- 
cerning Bim? Why quarrel and cut each others throats, 


bong they are differently interpreted by different per- 
94. P | 
K 2 | 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Myfteries and Dogmas of Chriſtianity. 


N OT content with having enveloped their 
God in myſterious clouds and Judaic fables, 
the teachers of Chriſtianity ſeem to be ſtill bu- 
fied in the multiplication of myſteries, and 

; embarraſſing more and more the reaſon of 
their diſciples. Religion, deſigned to en- 
lighten mankind, is only a tiſſue of enigmas; 
a labyrinth, which ſound ſenſe can never ex- 
plore. That which ancient ſuperſtitions 
found moſt incomprehenſible, ſeems not un- 
aptly to be interwoven with a religious ſyſtem, 
which impoſes eternal ſilence on reaſon. The 
fataliſm of the Grecians, has been transformed, 
in the hands of Chriſtian prieſts, into predeſ- 
tination. According to this tyrannic dogma, 
the God of mercies has deſtined the greateſt 
part of mankind to eternal torments. He 
places them in this world that they, by the 
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abuſe of their faculties and liberty, may ren- 
der themſelves worthy of the implacable wrath 
of their creator. A benevolent and preſcient 
God, gives to mankind a free will, of which 
he knows they will make ſo perverſe an uſe, 
as to merit eternal damnation. Thus, inſtead 
of puniſhing them with the propenſities neceſ- 
ſary to their happineſs, he permits them to act, 
only that he may have the pleaſure of plung- 
ing them into hell. Nothing can be more hor- 
rid than the deſcription given us by Chriſtians 
of this place, deſtined to be the future refi- 
dence of almoſt all mankind. There a mer- 
ciful God will, throughout an eternity, bathe 
himſelf in the tears of wretches, whom he 
created for miſery. Sinners, ſhut up in this 
awful dungeon, will be delivered up for ever 
to devouring flames. There fhall be heard 
weeping, and wailing, and gnaſhing of teeth. 
The torments of this place ſhall, at the end of 
millions of years, have only begun. The 
conſoling hope of a diſtant mitigation of pain 
ſhall be unknown. In one word, God, by 
an act of his omnipotence, ſhall render man 


* 
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capable of miſery uninterrupted, and inter- 
minable. His juſtice will puniſh finite crimes, 


the effets of which are limited by time, by 
torments infinite in degree and duration. Such 
is the idea, a Chriſtian forms of the God that 
demands his love. This tyrant creates him 
only to render him miferable ; he gives him 


_ reaſon to deceive him, and propenſities to lead 


bim aſtray. He gives him liberty, that he 
may incur eternal ruin. He gives him ad- 


vantages above the beaſts, that he may be 
ſubjected to torments, which beaſts like ina- 


nimate ſubſtances, are incapable of ſuffering. 
The dogma of predeſtination repreſents the 
lot of man as worſe than' that of brutes and 
ſtones. ITY, 


f The doarine of predeflination was alſo a tenet 
of the Jet. In the writings of Moſer, a God ir 
exhibited, whe, in his decrees is partially fond of a 
choſen people, and unjuſt to all others. The theology 
and hiftory of the Greeks repreſent men as prniſbed 


far neceſſary crimes, foretold by oracles.. Of this 


Oreftcs, Oedipus, Ajax, Ic. are examples. Man- 
kind have al ways bferibed God as the moſt unjuſt of 


all beings. According to the Janſenifts, God beſlo cus 
his grace on whom he pleaſes, without any regard to 
merit. This is much more conformable to the Chriſ- 


'T IF 2 

It is true, the Chriſtian religion promiſes 
a bliſsfui reſidence to thoſe, whom God ſhall 
have choſen, to be objects of his love. But 
this place 1s reſerved only for a ſmall number 
of e/e, who, without any merit in themſelves, 
ſhall, nevertheleſs, have unbounded claims 
upon the grace of God. N (761 

Thus, the Tartarus and Elyſium of the hea- 
then mythology, invented by impoſtors to 
awe and ſeduce mankind, have been tranſ- 
planted into the ſyſtem of the Chriſtians, who 
have given them the-new appellations of Hea- 
ven and Hell. e N 

The followers of the Chriſtian religion be- 
heve in a race of inviſible beings, differing 
from man and ſubordinate to God; part of 
whom is employed in executing the wrath of 
God upon offenders; and 'part in watching 
over his works, and particularly the preſerva- 


tian, Pagan, and Fewiſh fataliſm, than the doctrine 
of the Molinifis, who ſay that God grants his grace 
to all, who aft and deſerve it. It is certain that 
Chriſtians in general are true fatalifts. They evade 
this nw +" ag by declaring that the deſigns of God 
are myſteries, I fo, why do they eternally diſpute 
about them ? 5 | 
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tion of man. The former, being malevolent 
ſpirits, are called devils, demons, c. the lat- 
ter, being benevolent ſpirits, are called angels, 
They are ſuppoſed to have the faculty of ren- 
? dering themſelves ſenſible, and taking the hu- 
man form, Good angels ars in the imagina- 
tion of Chriſtians, what the Nymphs, Lares, 
and Penates, were imagined to be by the hea- 
chens, and what the Fairies were with writers 
of romances. The ſacred bgoks of the Jews 
and Chriſtians, are replete with theſe marvel- 
lous beings, whom God has ſent to his favorites 
; 88 be their guides, protectors and tutelar deities. 
Devils are conũdered as the enemies and ſe- 
em er the human race, and perpetually buſi- 
ed in drawing mem into fin. A power is attri- 
ute to them, of performing miracles, ſimilar to 
thoſe wrought by the Moſt High; and, above, a 
power that counteracts his, and renders all his 
projects abortive. In fact, the Chriſtian reli- 
gion does not formerly allow the ſame power 
to the devil as to God; nevertheleſs, it ſuppoſes, 
that malevolent Being prevents mankind from 
entering into the enjoyment of the felicity deſ- 
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tined them by the goodneſs of God, and leads 


molt of them into eternal perdition. Chrif- 
tians, however, do virtually attribute to the 
devil, an empire much more extenſive than 
that of the Supreme Being. The latter, with 
difficulty, ſaves a few elect; while the former 
carries off, in ſpite of him, the greator part of 
mankind, who liſten to his deſtructive tempta- 
tions, rather than the abſolute commands of 
God. This Satan, the cauſe of ſo much terror 
to Chriſtians, was evidently borrowed from the 
doctrine of two principles, formerly admitted 
in Egypt and all the Eaft. The Ofyris and 
Typhon of the Egyptians, the Oroſmades and 
Aharimanes of the Perſians and Chaldeans, 
have undoubtedly given birth to the continual 
war between the God of Chriſtians and his 
formidable adverfary. By this ſyſtem man- 
kind have endeavoured to account for all the 
good and evil with which life is chequered. 
An Almighty Devil ſerves to juſtify the Su- 
preme Being with reſpect to all neceſſary and 
unmeritted evils, which afflit the human 
race. 
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uch are the dreadful and myſterious doc- 
trines upon which Chriſtians, in geaeral are 
agreed. There are many others, which are 
peculiar to different ſects. Thus, a numerous 
ſect of Chriſtians admit an intermediate ſtate 
between heaven and hell, where ſouls, too ſin- 
ful for the former and too innocent for the 
latter, are ſubjected for a time, in order to ex- 
_ Piate by their ſuſſerings the ſins they commit 
in this life; after undergoing this puniſhment 
they are received into the abodes of eternal fe- 
licity. This doctrine, whieh was evidently 
drawn from the reveries of Plate, has in the 
hands of the Roman prieſts, been converted 
into an inexhauſtible ſource of riches. They 
have arrogated to themſelves the power of 
opening the gates of purgatory, and pretend 
that, by their prayers, they can mitigate the 
rigor of the divine decrees, and abridge the 
torments of the ſouls, condemned to this place 
by a juſt God. 


Ii is evident that the Roman Catholics are 
indebted to Plato for their Purgatory. That 
great philoſopher divided ſouls into three claſſes ; the 
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The preceding remarks ſhew, that the 
Chriſtian religion has been often inculcated 
and ſpread by dint of terror. By ſtriking 
mankind with horror they render them ſub- 
miſſive, and remove all his dependence on his 
reaſon.“ ; INES 


pure, the-curable, and the incurable, The frft re- 
turned, by refuſion, to the uni verſal ſoul of the world, 
or the divinity, from which they had emanaled ; the 
ſecond went to hell, where they paſſed in review every 
year before the judges of that dark empire, who ſuf- 
fered them to return to light auben they had ſufficiently 
expiated their faults ; the incurables remained in T ar- 
tarus, \ where they were to ſuffer eternal torment. 
Plato, as well as Chriſtian caſuiſts, deſcribed the crimes, 
faults, c. which merit thoſe different degrees of pu- 
14ſomet. 5 
e Divines, jealous probably of the riches 
of the Cathalic clergy, have imprudently rejected the 
dodrine of a Purgatory, whereby they have much di- 
miniſbed their own credit. It would, perhaps, have 
been wiſer to have rejected the dorine of an hell, 
whence ſouls can never be releaſed, than that of Purga- 
tory, which is more reaſonable, and from which the 
clergy can deliver ſouls by means of that all powerful 
agent, MONEY. ; 
* Mahomet perceived, at well as Chriſtian Di- 
vines, the nece/fity of frightening mankind, in order to 
govern them. © ** Thoſe,” ſays the Alcoran, ** who 
* do not believe, ſhall be clothed in a garment of fire ; 
"boiling water ſhall be 18 on their heads ; their 
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CHAPTER IX. 
. — * : 


Of the Rites and Myperious Ceremonies or 
Theurgy of the Chriftians. 


1 F the doctrines of the Chriſtian religion be 
myſteries inacceſſible to reaſon; if the God it 
announces be inconcervable, we ought not to 
be ſurpriſed at ſeeing the rites and ceremonies 
of this religion myſterious and unintelligible. 
Concerning a God, who hath revealed him- 
{elf only to confound human reaſon, all things 
muſt neceſſarily be incomprehenſible and un- 
reaſonable. 

The moſt important ceremony of the Chriſ- 
tian religion is called baptiſm, Without this, 
no man, it is held, can be ſaved. It conſiſts 
in pouring water on the infant or adult, with 


| « ſeins and their entrails ſhall be ſmitten with rod: of 
&« iron. Whenever they ſhall firrve to eſcape fron 
ell, and avoid its torments, they Mall be thruſt again 
into it; and the devils ſhall ſay unto them: * taſte ti 


pain of burning.” 


See Alcoran, Ch. vi 
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an invocation on the name of the Trinity. By 
the myſterious virtue of. this water, and the 
words by which it is accompanied, the perſon 
is ſpiritually. regenerated. He is cleanſed 
from the ſtains, tranſmitted through ſuceeſſive 
generations, from the father of the human 
race, Ina word, he becomes a child of God, 
and is prepared to enter into his glory at 
death. Now, it is ſaid, that the death of man 
is the effect of the fin of Adam; and, if, by 
baptiſm, ſin be effaced, why is man ſtill ſub- 
ject to death? But, here we are told, it is 
from the ſpiritual, not bodily, death, that 
Chriſt has delivered mankind. Yet this ſpi- 
ritual death is only the death of finfulneſs. In 
this caſe, how does it happen that Chriſtians 
continue to ſin, as if they had never been re- 
deemed and delivered from fin ? Whence it 
reſults, that baptiſm is a myſtery impenetrable 
to reaſon j and its efficacy is diſproved by ex- 
perience ®, ED 


* The ceremony of bop m was praviſed in the 
myſteries. of Mythiar, and thoſe initiated were there- 
by regenerated. This Myihias was alſo a mediator, 
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In ſome Chriſtian ſects, a biſhop or pontif, 
by pronouncing a few words, and applying a 
few drops of oil to the forehead, cauſes the ſpi- 
rit to deſcend upon whom he pleaſes. By 
this ceremony the Chriſtian is confirmed in the 
faith, and receives inviſibly a profuſion of gra» 
ces from the Moſt High. Thoſe, 'who wan- 
dering fartheſt from reaſon, have entered moſt 
deeply into the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, 
not contented with the dark myſteries com- 
mon to other ſecs, have invented one ſtill 
darker and more aſtoniſhing, which they de- 
nominate tranfubſtantiation. At the all pow- 
erful command of a prieſt, tha God of the 
Univerſe is forced to deſcend from the habi- 
tation of his glory, and transform himſelf into 
a piece of bread. This bread is afterwards 
worſhipped by a people, who boaſt their deteſ- 
ration of idolatry *. e e A 
Although Chriſtian di vines conſider baptiſm neceſary 
to ſalvation, we find Paul would not ſuffer the Corin- 


thians to be baptiſed, We alſa learn that he circum- 
eiſed Timotheus. 1 


#* The Bramas of Indgſtan, difiribute a kind of 
grain in their Pag oda: ; this diſtribution is called 
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In the puerile ceremonies, ſo highly valued 
by Chriſtians, we cannot avoid ſeeing the 
plaineſt traces of the Theyrgy practiſed among 


the Orientals, where the Divine Being, com- 


pelled by the magic power of certain words 
and ceremonies uttered by prieſts, or ather 
perſons initiated into the neceſſary ſecret, def- 

cends to earth and performs miracles. This 
ſort of magic is alſo exerciſed among Chriſ- 
tian prieſts. They perſuade. their diſciples 
that, by certain arbitrary actions, and certain 


movements of the body, they can oblige the 


God of Nature to ſuſpend his laws, give him- 
ſelf up to their deſires, and load them with 


Prajadam, or Euchariſl. The Mexicans believe in 
a kind of tranſubſlantiation, which it mentioned by 
father Acoſta. See his Travels, chap. 24. The 
Proteflans have had the courage to rejedtranſubſlan- 
tiation, although it is formally eſtabliſhed by 22 
who ſays, take, eat; this is my body.” Averòos 
ſaid ; Anima mea fit cum philoſophis, non vero 
cum Chriſtianis, gente ſtolidiſſima, qui Deum fa- 
ciunt et comedunt. The brag oor have a reli- 


gi2us ceremony, in which, pong © 's a lamb, 
they mingle 12 blood 2 2 = * e it 


among ſ the 
e Alnetanae queſt, lib. a. cap. 20 
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every favor they chuſe to demand. Thus, in 
. this religion, the prieſt aſſumes the right of 
commanding God himſelf. On this empire 
over their God, this real Theurgy, or myſterious 
commerce with heaven, are founded thoſe 
puerile and ridiculous ceremonies, which 
Chriſtians call ſacraments. We have already 
ſeen this Theurgy in Baptiſm, Confirmation, 
and the Euchariſt. We find it alſo, in peni- 
tence, or the power which the prieſts of ſome 
ſects arrogate to themſelves, of remitting in 
the name of Heaven, all ſins confeſſed to 
them. It is feen in orders, that is to ſay, in 
the ceremony which impreſſes on certain men 
a ſacred character, by which they are even af- 
ter diſtinguiſhed from prophane mortals. It 
is ſeen in the rites and functions which tor- 
rure the laſt moments of the dying. It is ſeen 
in marriage, which natural union, it is ſup- 
poſed, cannot meet with the approbation of 
Heaven, unleſs the ceremony of a prieſt ren- 
der it valid, and procure it 22 ſanction of the 


Moſt High *. 


* The number 7 Romay | Catholic 8 
even ; à cabal Mic magic, and mvſflerious number. 


1 


We ſee this Theurgy, or while magic, in the 
prayers, forms, liturgies, and, in ſhort, in all 
the ceremonies of the Chriſtians. We find 
it in their opinion, that words diſpoſed in a 
certain manner can influence the will of God, 
and oblige him to change his immutable de- 
crees. Its efficacy is ſeen in exorciſms, that is, 
ceremonies, in which, by means of a magic 
water and ſome myſterious words, it is pre- 
tended that evil ſpirits which infeſt mankind 
can be expelled. Holy water, which has ta- 
ken the place of the aqua luftralis of the Ro- 
mans, ts beheved by certain Chriſtians to poſ- 
ſeſs aſtoniſhing virtues. It renders ſacred, 
places and things which were prophane. In 
fine, the Chriſtian Theurgy being employed by 
a pontif in the conſecration of a king, renders 
him more reſpectable in the eyes of men, and 
ſtamps him with a divine character. ; 

Thus all is magic and myſtery, all is incom- 
prehenſible, in a religion revealed by God 
| himſelf, to enlighten the darkened underſtand- 
ing of mankind, gc 
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CHAPTER X. 


= the Inſpired V. ritings of the Chriſtians. 


vine origin of their religion by certain writings, 
which they believe to be ſacred, and to have 
been inſpired by God himſelf. Let us then ſee 
if theſe writings do really exhibit marks of that 
wiſdom, omniſcience and perfection which we 
attribute to the Divinity. 

The Bible, every word of which, Chriſtians 
believe to have been dictated by inſpiration, is 
compoſed of an incongruous colleCtion of the 
facred writings of the Hebrews, called the 
Old Teſtament ; to whieh are added, a number 
of works, more recent indeed, but of equal in- 
ſpiration, known by the name of the New 
Teſtament. At the head of this collection are 
hve books which are attributed to Moſes, who 
was, it is ſaid, in writing them, the ſecretary of 
God. He therein goes back to the origin of 
things. He attempts to initiate us into the 


(Cur ISTIANS endeavour to proye the di- 
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myſtery of the creation of the world, of which 
he has only the moſt vague and confuſed ideas, 
He betrays at every word a profound ignor- 
ance of the laws of Nature. God, according 
to Moſes, created the ſunʒ which, in our plane- 
tary ſyſtem, is the ſource of light, ſeveral days 
after he had created the light. God, who can 
be repreſented by no image, created man in his 
own image. He creates him male and female ; 
but, ſoon forgetting what he had done, he cre- 
ates woman from one of the ribs of the man. 
In one word, we ſee, at the very entrance of 
the Bible, nothing but ignorance and contra- 
dition. * It appears, at once, that the coſ- 
mogony of the Hebrews is only a tiſſue of fa- 
bles and allegories, incapable of giving any 
true idea of things, and calculated to pleaſe on- 
ly a. ſavage and ignorant people, deſtitute of 


* St, Auguſlin conſeſſes that there is no way of pre- 
ſerving the 22 . three fir/l — of G. 
nefis without wronging religion andattributing thing to 
God which are unworthy of him; and declares, that 
recourſe muſt be had to Allegory. Aug. de Geneſi, 
contra Machineos, Origen, alſo, grants, if ee take the 
hiſtory of the Bible luerally, it is abſurd and contra» 
diftory, Vhilol. p. 12. 
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ſcience, and unqualified for reaſoning. In the 
reſt of the writings of Moſes, we ſee little 
but a ſtring of marvellous and unprobable ſto- 
ries, and a maſs of ridiculous and arbitrary 
laws. The author concludes with giving an 
account of his own death. The books poſte- 
rior to Moſes, exhibit equal ignorance, Jo- 
ſhua ftops' the fun, which did not move. 
Sampſon, the Jewiſh Hercules, has ſtrength to 
overthrow a temple.—But we ſhould never fi- 
niſn the ennumeration of the fables and falf. 
hoods, of theſe books, which are audaciouſly 
attributed to the Holy Ghoſt. The ſtory of 
the Hebrews preſents us only with a maſs of 
tales, unworthy the gravety of hiſtory/an the 
majeſty of Divinity. - Ridiculaus to reaſon, it 

appears to have been invented only to amuſe 

the credulity of a ſtupid and infant people. 

This ſtrange compilation is intermingled 
with obſcure and unconnected oracles, with 
which different prophets have, from time to 
time, enriched Jewiſh ſuperſtition, Every 
thing, in the Old Teſtament, breathes enthuſi- 
iſm, fanaticifm, and delirium, often decorated 
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with pompous language. There, every thing 
is to be found, except good ſenſe, good logic, 
and reaſon, which ſeems to be abſolutely ex- 
cluded from the books which guide the con- 
duct of the Hebrews and Chriſtians. 

We have already mentioned the abject, and 
often, abſurd ideas of God, which are exhibit- 
ed in the Bible. In this book, all his conduct 
appears ridiculous. He blows hot and cold, 
and contradicts himſelf every moment. He 
acts imprudently, and then repents of what he 
had done, He fupports with one hand, and 
deſtroys with the other. After having pun- 
iſhed all the human race with death, for 
the fins of man, he declares, by Ezekiel, 
that he is juſt, and will not render children re- 
ſponſible for the iniquities of their fathers. 
He commands the Hebrews, by the mouth of 
Moſes, to rob the Egyptians. --In the deca- 
logue, publiſhed by Moſes, theft and murder 
are forbidden. In ſhort, Jehovah, ever in eon- 
tradiction with himſelf, varies with circum- 
ſtances, preſerves no uniformity of conduct, 
and is repreſented in the books, ſaid to be in- 
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ſpired by his ſpirit, as a tyrant, which tlie moſt 

decided villain would bluſh to be. 7 
When ve caſt our eyes over the New Teſta. 
ment, there, alſo we ſee nothing charaReriſtic 
of that ſpirit of truth which is ſaid to have 
dictated this work. Four hiſtorians, or fabu- 
liſts, have written the marvellous hiſtory of 
the Meſſiah, Seldom agreeing with reſpeCt to 
the circumſtances of his life, they ſometimes 
contradict each other in the moſt palpable 
manner. The genealogy of Chriſt, given us 
by Matthew, differs widely from that given us 
by Luke. One of the Evangeliſts ſays, that 
Chriſt was carried into Egypt; whilſt, by ano- 
ther this event is not even hinted at. One 
makes the duration of his miſſion three years, 
' while another repreſents it as only as many 
months. We do not find them at better ac- 
cord, reſpecting the facts in general, which 
they report. Mark ſays that Chriſt died at 
the third hour, that is to ſay, nine o'clock in 
the morning : John ſays, that he died at the 
fixth hour, 'that is, at noon. According to 
Matthew and Mark, the women, who, after 
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the death of Jeſus, went to his ſepulchre, ſaw 
only one angel ; whereas, according to Luke 


and John, they ſaw two. Theſe angels were, 


by ſome, ſaid to be within the tomb; by 
others, without. Several of the miracles of 
Jeſus are, alſo, differently reported by the 
Evangeliſts. This is likewiſe the caſe with 
his appearances, after his reſurrection. Ought 
not all theſe things to excite a doubt of the in- 
fallibility of the Evangeliſts, and the reality of 
their divine inſpirations ? What ſhall we ſay 
of the falfe and forged prophecies, applied to 
Chriſt in the goſpel ? Matthew pretends, that 
Jeremy foretold that Chriſt ſhould be betrayed 
tor thirty pieces of ſilver; yet, no ſuch pro- 
phecy is to be found in Jeremiah. Nothing is 
more ſingular than the manner in which. 
Chriſtian divines evade theſe - difficulties. 
Their ſolutions are calculated to ſatisfy only 
thoſe who conceive it their duty to remain 1n 
blindneſs. * Every man of ſenſe muſt feel, 


Jerome himſelf ſays, that the quot 
Matthew do not agree wich the Greek = of wer of 


Bille. Eraſmus is obliged to confeſs, that the Haly 
Spirit permitted the Hpeoſiles to go aft rays 
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that all the induſtry and ſophiſm on earth can 


never reconcile ſuch palpable contradictions; 


and the efforts of interpreters ſerye only to 
ſhew the weakneſs of their cauſe. Is it, then, 
by ſubterfuges, ſubtleties, and falſhoods, that 
we are to render ſervice to God ? 

We find equal errors and contradictions 
in the pompous gaſcanade, and declamatofy 
bombaſt of St. Paul. 'The epiſtles and ha- 
rangues of this man, inſpired by the Spirit of 
God, appear to be the enthuſiaſtic ravings of a 
madman. The moſt laboured commentaries 
have, in vain, endeavoured to reconcile the 


contradictions with which his works are filled, 


and the inconſiſtency of his conduct, which 


| ſometimes favoured, and ſometimes oppoſed 


Judaiſm. * We do not find ourſelves more 


* St. Paul himſelf informs us, that he was raviſhod up 
to the third heaven. Why was he tranſported thither, 
and what did he learn by. his journey ? Things un- 
ſpeakable, which no man could comprehend. 
2 advantage are mankind to deri ve from all this ? 


| St. Paul, in the Ad, of the Apoſtles is guilty f a 
falſhood, in ſaying before the high prieft, that he is per- 


ſecuted, becauſe he is a Phariſee, and on account of 


the reſurrection. Here are tas witruths. Firh, 


61 


enligh:ened by the works attributed to the 
ether Apoſtles. It ſeems as if theſe perſons, 
inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, came on the earth 
only to prevent their diſciples from compre- 
hending what they had been ſent to teach 
them. 

At the foot of the collection, which forms 
the New Teſtiment, we find the myſtic work, 
known by the nameof the Revelationof St. Fobn. 
This is an unintelligible thing, in which the 
author has endeavoured to collect and concen- 
trate all the my and dreadful ideas contain- 


becauſe Paul was, at that time, the moſt zealous A po 
tle of the Chriſtian religion, and conſequently a Chriſ- 
tian. Secondly, becauſe the accuſations brought 
againſt him, did not refer to his opinion on refurrec- 
ion. If we know that the Apoſtles ſometimes wan- 
der from the truth, how ſhall awe believe them at 
others ? Further, wwe ſee this great Apoſtle continu- 
ally changing his counſels and Lark At Feruſalem 
he point blank 75 Peter, who favoured Fudg- 
iſm ; whereas, he himſelf afterwards complied with 
ewiſh rites. In fine, be always accommodates 
nſelf to the circumſtances of the time, and becomes all 
things io all men. He ſeems to have ſet an example 10 
the Feſuits, of the conduct in the Indies, with which 
hey are reproached, where they unite the worſhip of 
the Pagans to that of Chriſt. 
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i in the reſt of the Bible. It exhihits to the 
wretched race of Man, the awful and ap- 
proaching end of a periſhing world. It is fil- 
led with horrid pictures, by gazing on which, 
the trembling Chriſtian bacomes petrified with 
fear and wonder, indifferent to life, and uſe- 
leſs, or an incumbrance, to ſociety. Thus, in 
2 manner not unworthy of itſelf, terminates 
this compilation, ſo ineſtimable and. adorable 
- to' Chriſtians, ſo ridiculous. and contemptible 
to the man of reaſon, ſo unworthy, of a good 
aud bounteous God]; ſo deteſtable to him who 
contemplates the unparalleled evils it has 
occaſioned on the earth. 

Having taken for the rule of their conduct 
and opinions, a Book, ſo full of blaſphemous 
fables and ſtriking contradictions concerning 
God, Chriſtians have never agreed in the in- 
terpretation of his will, or preciſely known 
what he exacted from them. Thus, they have 
made this obſcure work a bone of contention, 
an inexhauſtible ſource of quarrels, a common 
arſenal, where all contending parties have ſup- 
plied themſelves with ar ms, for mutual de- 
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ſtruction. Geometricians diſpute not con- 
cerning the fundamental principles of their 
ſcience. By what fatality does it happen that 
Chriſtian revelation, the foundation of a re- 
ligion on which depends the eternal felicity of 
man, ſhould be unintelligible, ſubject to diſ- 
putes, and often deluge the earth in blood ? 
To judge by effects, ſuch a revelation ought 
rather to be thought the work of a malign 
ſpirit, a genius of darknefs and falſehood, than 
of a God deſirous to preſerve; enlighten, and 
beatify mankind. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Of Chriſtran Morality. 


W ERE we to believe Chriſtians, there 


could have been no true morality on earth, be- 
fore the coming of the founder of their ſect. 


They repreſent the world as having been plung- | 
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ed in darkneſs and vice at all times and places 
| . where . Chriſt Was unknown. Vet morality 

was always neceſſary to mankind ; for, with- 
out it, no ſociety can exiſt, We find, that 
before the time of Chriſt, there were flouriſh- 
ing and-virtuoys nations, and: enlightened phi- 
loſophers, who continually. reminded mankind 
of their duties. The precepts of Socrates, 
Confucius, - and the Gymnoſophiſts of India, 
are by no means inferior to thoſe of the Meſ- 
ſiah of the Chriſtians. We find, amongſt 
heathens, innumerable inſtances of equity, hu- 
manity, temperance, diſintereſtedneſs, patience, 
and meekneſs, which flatly contradict the pre- 
tenſions of the Chriſtians, and prove that, be- 
fore Chriſt was known on earth, virtues flou- 
_ rifhed, which were far more real than thoſe he 
came to teach te men, 

Was a ſupernatural revelation neceſſary to 
inform mankind that ſociety cannot exiſt with- 
out virtue, and that, by the admiſſion of vice, 
ſocieties conſent to their own deſtruction !? 
Was it neceſſary that a God ſhould ſpeak, to 
fhew, that they have need of mutual aid and 
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mutual love ? Was aſſiſtance from on. High 
neceſſary to diſcover that.revenge is an evil, 
and an outrage upon the laws,, which, when 
they are juſt, aſſume to themſelves. the right 
of retribution? Is not the forgiveneſs. of inju- 
ries connected with this principle? And is not 
hatred eternalized, where implacable revenge 
is exerciſed ? Is not the pardoning of our ene- 
mies a greatneſs of ſoul, which gives us an ad- 
vantage over thoſe, who offend us ? When we 
do good to our enemies does it not give us a 
ſuperiority over them? Is not ſuch conduct 
calculated to multiply our friends ? Does not 
_ every man, who is deſirous to live, perceive, 
that vice, intemperance, and voluptuouſneſs, 
muſt ſhorten the period of life? Has not ex- 
perience demonſtrated to every thinking be- 
ing, that vice is injurious and deteſtable, even 
to thoſe who are not free from its empire, and 
that the practice of virtue is the only means 
of acquiring real eſteem and love? However 
little mankind may reflect on what they them- 
ſelves, their true intereſts, and the end of ſo- 


ciety, are, they mii feel what they ought to be 
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to each other. Good laws will render them 
good; and where theſe exiſt, there is no need 
of flying to heaven for rules for the preſerva- 
tion and happineſs of ſociety. Reaſon is ſuf- 
ficient to teach us our duties to our fellow- 
creatures. What aſſiſtance can it receive 
from a religion by which it is continually con- 
tradicted and degraded. | 

Tt is ſaid, that, Chriſtianity far from counter- 
acting morality, is its chief ſupport, and ren- 
ders its obligations more ſacred, by giving them 
the ſanction of God. In my opinion, however, 
the Chriſtian religion, inſtead of ſupporting 
morality renders it weak and precarious. It 
cannot poſſibly have any ſolid foundation on 
the commands of a God, who is changing, 
partial, and capricious, and or lains with the 
ſame mouth, juſtice and injuſtice, concord and 
carnage, toleration and perſecution. It is im- 
poſſible to follow the precepts of a rational 
morality, under the empire of a religion, 
which makes a merit of the moſt deſtructive 
zeal, enthuſiaſm and fanaticiſm. A religion, 
which commands us to imitate the conduct 


* 
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of a deſpot who delights to enſnare his erea- 
tures, who is implacable in his vengeance, and 
devotes to flaming deſtruction all whe have 
the misfortune to diſpleaſe him, is incompati- 
ble with all morality. 'The innumerable 
crimes with which the Chriſtian, more than 
any other religion, has ſtained itſelf, have al- 
ways been committed under the pretext of 
plealing the. ferocious God whom the. Chriſ- 
tians have inherited from the Jews. - The mo- 
ral character of this God, muſt of neceſſity, 
govern the moral conduct of thoſe who adore 
him. 


Hence ariſes the uncertainty of Chriſtians, 


whether it be moſt conformable to the ſpirit of 


their religion, to Zo/erate,or to perſecute thoſe who 
differ from them in opinion. The two parties 


ſind themſelves equally authoriſed in modes of 


conduct which are diametrically oppoſite. At 
one time, Jehovah declares his deteſtation of 
idolators, and makes it a duty to exterminate 
them; at another time Moſes forbids his peo- 
ple to ſpeak ill of the God of nations. The Son 
of God forbids perſecution, after having ſaid 


; 
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that men muſt be conflrained to enter into his 
kingdom. Yet, as the idea of a ſevere and 
cruel God makes a much deeper impreſſion 


than that of a bounteous one, true Chriſtians 


have generally thought it their duty to exert 
their zeal againſt thoſe, whom they have ſup- 
poſed to be enemies to their God. They have 
imagined it impoſſible to offend him by eſpouſ- 
ing his cauſe with too much ardor. Toleration 
has ſeldom been practiſed, except by indolent 
and phlegmatic Chriſtians, of a temperament 
little analogous to that of the God whom they 
ſerve. 

Miuſt not a true Chriſtian, to whoſe imita- 
tion the examples of the ſaints and heroes of 
the Old Teſtament are propoſed, ' become fe- 
rocious and ſanguinary ? Will he not find mo- 
tives for cruelty in the conduct of Moſes, who 
: twice cauſed the blood of Iſrael to ſtream, and 
immolated to his God more than forty thou- 
ſand victims? To juſtify his own, will he not 
appeal to the perfidious cruelty of Phintas, 
Jabel and Judith? Will he not ſee David to 
be a monſter of barbarity, adultery, and rebel- 
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lion, which nevertheleſs does not prevent his 
being a man after Gods own heart? In ſhort, 
dhe whole Bible informs the Chriſtian that his 
God is delighted with a furious zeal in his ſer- 
vice; and this zeal is ſufficient to cloſe! his 
eyes on every ſpecies of crime. 

Let us not, then ſurpriſed to ſee Chriſ- 
tians inceſſantly perſecuting each other. If 
they are at any time tolerant, it is only when 
they are themſelves perſecuted, or too weak 
to perſecute others. Whenever they have 
power they become the terror and deſtruction 
of each other. Since Chriſtianity firſt appeared 
on earth, its different ſects have inceſſantly 
quarrelled. They have mutually exerciſed the 
moſt refined cruelty. Sovereigns, in imitation 
of David, have eſpouſed the quarrels of diſcor- 
dant prieſts, and ſerved God by fire and 
ſword. Kings themſelves have often periſhed 
the victims of religious fanaticiſm, which tram- 
ples on every moral duty in obedience to its 
God. | 

In a word, the religion, which boaſts. of 
havg in brought peace on earth and good will to- 
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wards men, has for eighteen centuries cauſed 
more ravages, and greater effuſions of blood, 


than all the ſuperſtitions of Heatheniſm. It 


has raiſed walls of ſeparation between the ci- 


tizens of the ſame ſtate. It has baniſhed con- 
cord and affection from families. It has made 
a duty of injuſtice and inhumanity. The fol- 


lowers of a God, who was unjuſtly offended at 
mankind, became as unjuſt as he. The ſer- 


vants of a jealous and vindictive God, conceiv- 


ed it their duty to enter into his quarrels and 
avenge his injuries. Under a God of cruelty, 


it was judged meritorious to cauſe the earth 


to echo with groans, and float in blood, 


Such are the important ſervices which the 


Chriſtian religion has rendered to- morality, 
Let it not be ſaid, that, it is thro” a ſhameful 
abuſe of this religion, that theſe horrors have 
happened. A ſpirit of perſecution and into- 
lerance is the ſpirit of a religion ordained by a 


God, jealous of his power, a God who has 
formally commanded the commiſſion of mur- 


der; a God, who, in the exceſs of his anger, 


has not ſpared even his own-Son ! The ſervant 
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of ſuch a God, is much ſurer to pleaſe him by 
exterminating his enemies, than by permitting 
them to offend him in peace. Such a God 
muſt neceſſarily ſerve as a pretext to the moſt 
deſtructive exceſſes. A zeal for his. glory is 
uſed as a veil to conceal the paſſions of all ĩm- 
poſtors and fanatics ho pretend to be interpre- 
ters of the will of heaven ; and the enchuſiaſt 
hopes to waſh away the greateſt crimes by 
bathing his hands in the blood of the enemies 
of his God. 

By a natural coaſequance\ef the fax prin- 
ciples, an intolerant religion can be only con- 
ditionally ſubmiſſive to the authority of tem- 
poral ſovereigus. Jews and Chriſtians cannot 
be obedient to 2 temporal government, unleſs 
its laws be conformed to the -arbitrary.and of- 
ten rediculous commands of their Cd. But | 
who mall decide whether the laws, moſt ad- 
advantageous to ſociety, are-conformed to the 
will of this Gal? Withqut doubt, his miniſ- 
ters, Ihe comſidants of bis ſecrets, and interpre- 

ters of his Hracles. Thus, in a Chriſtian ſtate, 


11 
the citizens muſt be ſubject rather to ſpiritual 
than temporal government, to the prieſt ra- 
ther. than the magiſtrate., Hence muſt ariſe 
civil war, bloodſhed, proſcription, and all 
that infpires the human breaſt with hor- 

8 ors EP 

Such is the ſupport afforded to morality by 

a religion, the firſt principle of which is to 
admit the God of the Jews, that is, a tyrant, 
whoſe fantaſtic commands annihilate every rule 
neceſſary to the tranquil exiſtence of ſociety. 
This God creates juſtice and injuſtice, his Su- 
preme Will changes good into bad, and vice into 
virtue. His caprice overturns the laws, which 
he himſelf had given to nature. He deſtroys 
at his pleaſure, the moral relations among 
mankind, In his own conduct, he diſpenſes 
with all duties towards his creatures. He 
ſeems to authoriſe them to follow no certain 
| laws, except thoſe preſcribed to them, in dif- 
| ferent circumſtances, by the. voice of his mi- 
niſters and prophets. Theſe, when in power, 
preach nothing but ſubmiſſion. If an attemgy 
be made to abridge that power, they preach 
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arms and xcbellion. Are they weak ? They 
preach toleration, patience and meekneſs. Are 
they ſtrong ? They preach perſecution, ra- 
venge, rapine and cruelty, They always 
find in Holy Writ arguments to authotiſe theſe 
 Gifferent modes of conduct. They find in the 
oracles of their juſt and immutable God, ar- 
guments amply ſufficient to juſtify actions dia- 
metrically oppoſite in their nature and eſſence. 
To lay x4 foundation of morality on ſuch a 
God, or open books which contain laws ſo con- 
tradictory, is to give it an unſtable baſe; it is 
to found it on the caprice of thoſe ho ſpeak 
in the, name of God; it is to found it on 
the temperament of each one of his ado- 


res. 


Moral; ity ſhould be "SAY upon inrarſatble 
rules. A God, who deſtroys theſe- rules, 
deſtroys his own work. If God be the creator 
of man, if he intends their happineſs and pre- 
ſervation, he would have them to be juſt, hu- 
mane, and benevolent, and averſe to in) juſtice, 
fanaticiſm and cruelty. 8 | 
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From what has been faid; we may fee what 
we 6ught to think of thoſe divines who pretend, 


that, without the Chriſtian religion there could 


be neither Morality nor virtue among man- 
kind. The converſe of this propoſition would 
much nigher approach the truth; and it might 


de maintained, hut every Chxiſtian who imi- 


tates his Goc ind profiifes all his commands, 
maſt necefagily be an naue II it 
be fad, that theſe commands are not always 


unfuſt, and that the foriptures often breathe be · 


nevolenre, hmony, and equity, I anfwer, 
Chriſtians truſt have an inconſtant morality = 


ſotmetitnes good and ſometitnes bad, according 


to intereſt and individuals. It appears that 
Chriſtians muſt either be wholly deſtitute of 
true morality, or Mbrate confirnually from 


virtue to vice, und from vice te virtue. 


The Chriſtian religion is dut a rotten prop to 
morality, It will not bear examination, and 
every man wha difcovers its defects will be- 
ready to believe that the morality fousded on 
ſuch a baſis can be only a chimerd, Thus we 
often behold men, who have couched the neck 
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beneath the yoke of religion, break looſe at 
once and abandon themſelves to debauchery, 
intemperance, and every kind of vice. Eſcap- 


ing from the ſlavery of ſuperſtition, they fly to 


complete anarchy, and diſbelieye the exiſtence 
of 3ll moral duties, becauſe they have found 
religion to be but a fable. Hence, among 
Chriſtians, the words infidel and /ibertine have. 
become ſynonymous. . All theſe i inconvenien- 
ces would be ayoided, if mankind, Inſtead of 
being taught a theological, were taught, a natu- 
ral morality. ' Inſtead of interdicting intem- 
perance and vice becauſe they are offenſive to 
God and religion; they f ſhould be prevented, 
by convincing man that they are deſtructive to 
his exiſtence, and render him contemptible in 
ſociety; that they are diſapproved and forbid- 
den by reafon and nature, who aim at his pre- 
ſervation, and direct him to take the path that 
leads to permanent felicity. Whatever may be 


the will of God, and independently of the fu-- 


ture rewards and puniſhments announced by 
religion, i it is eaſy to prove to evety man, that 


i is, in this world, = intereſt to preſerve his 
2 
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health, to reſpect virtue, acquire the eſteem of 
his fellow - creatures, and, in fine, to be chaſte, 
temperate, and virtuous, | Thoſe, whoſe paſli- 
ons will not ſuffer them to attend to prin- 
ciples fo clear and reaſonable, will not be more 
docile to the voice of a religion, which they will 
ceaſe to believe the moment it oppoſes their 
mitguiding propenſities. 

Let, then, the pretended : advantages, which 
the Chriſtian religion lends morality, be no Jon- 
ger boaſted. The principles drawn from reve - 
lation tend to its deſtruction. We have fre- 
quent examples of Chriſtian nations, whoſe 
morals are far more. corrupted, than\thoſe of 
people whom they ſtyle infidels and heathens. 
the former are at leaſt, moſt ſubjeQ to religious 
Famaticifm, a paſſion calculated to baniſh juſtice 
and all the ſocial virtues from ſociety. 

Chriſtianity creates intolerants, and perſecu- 
tors, who are much more injurious to ſociety 
- than the molt abandoned debauchees. It is, 
at leaft, certain, that the moſt Chriſtian na- 
tions of Europe, are not thoſe, . where truc 
morality is moſt felt and practiſed. In Spain, 


/ 
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Portugal and Italy, where the moſt ſuperſtitious | 
ſect of Chriſtians has fixed its reſidence, peo- 
ple live in the moſt ſhameful ignorance of 
their duties. Robbery, aſſaſſination, debauch- 
ery, and perſecution, are there carried to their 
worſt extreme; and yet all men are full of re- 
ligion. Few virtuous men exiſt in thoſe 
countries. Religion itſelf there becomes an 
accomplice to vice, furniſhes criminals with 
an afylum, and procures to them eaſy means 
of reconciliation with God. Preſents, prayers, 
and ceremonies, there, furniſh mankind with a 
diſpenſation from the practice of virtue. 
Amongſt nations, who boaſt of poſſeſſing 
Chriſtianity in all its purity, religion has ſo en- 
tirely abſorbed the attention of its ſectaries, 
that morality enters not inte their thought; 
and they think they fulfil all their duties by a 
ſcrupulous obſervation of the minutiæ of ſu- 
perſtitious ceremonies, whilſt they are ſtrangers 
to all ſocial aſſections and labour for the deſ- 
truction of human happineſs. 
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| CHAPTER xn. 
Of the br 22 vi irtues.. 


V Y HAT has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew 
what we ought to think of Chriſtian morality. 
If we examine the virtues recommended i in the 
Chriſtian religion, we find them but illy cal- 
culated for mankind. They lift him above 
his ſphere, are uſeleſs to ſociety, and often of 
dangerous conſequence. In the boaſted pre- 
cepts, which Jeſus Chriſt came to give man- 
kind, we find little but extravagant maxims, 
the practice of which is impoſſible, and rules, 
which literally followed, muſt prove injurious 
to ſociety. In thoſe of his precepts that are 
praQticable, we find ndtking which was not as 
well or better known to the ſages of antiquity, 


- without the aid of revelation. 


According to the · Meſſiah, the whole duty 
of man conſiſts in loving God above all 
things, and his neighbor as himſelf, Is it 
poſſible to obey this precept? Can man love a 
God above all things, who is repreſented as 
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weatkfu!, capricivas, urjuſt, and implacable ? 
who is ſaid to be cruel enough to damn his 


creatures eternally? Can man love above al 


things, an obje& the moſt dreadfut that hu- 
man imagination could ever conceive? Can 
| ſuch an object excite in the human heart a ſen- 
timent of love? How can we love that which 
we dread? How can we delight in the God, 
under whoſe rod we trenible ? Do we not de- 
ceive ourſelves, when we think we love a be- 
ing, fo terrible, and fo calculated to excite no- 
thing but horror *? | 
Is it even practicable for mankind to love. 
their neighbours as themſelves? Every man na- 
turally loves himſelf in preference to all 
others. He loves his fellow-creatures only 
in proportion as they contribute to his happi- 
nefs. He exercifes virtue in doing good to his 
neighbour. He acts generouſly when he fa- 
crifices his ſelf love to his love for another. 


Seneca. ſuyr, with much truth, that & man of 
ſenſe cannat fear the Gods, becauſe wo man tan love | 
what he fears. De Benef 4. The Bible ſays, the 
fear of the Lord is the keginning of wiſdom. } 

1: rather the beginning of folly, 


think 
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Vet he wil never love his fellow-creatures but 
for the uſeful qualities he finds in them. He 
can love them no farther than they are known 
to him, and his love for them muſt ever be 
governed by the good he receives from them. 
| 0o love one's enemies is then impoſlible. 
A man may abſtain from doing evil to the 
perſon by whom he is injured z but love is an 
affection which can be excited in our hearts 
only by an object which we ſuppoſed friendly 
| to us. Politic nations, who have enacted juſt 
and wiſe laws, have always forbidden indivi- 
duals to revenge, or do juſtice to themſelves. 
A ſentiment of generoſity of 115 of 
good to o thoſe from whom they ſuffer inju uries. 
By ſuch means they, exalt themſelves above 
their enemies, and may even change the diſ- 
poſition of their hearts. Thus, without hay- 
ing recourſe to a ſupernatural morality, we 
feel that it is our intereſt to ſtifle in our hearts 
the luſt of revenge. Chriſtians may, there- 
fore, ceaſe to boaſt the forgiveneſs of injuries, 
as a precept that could be given only by their 


6 


God, and which proves the divine origin of 


their morality. Pythagoras, long before the 


time of Chriſt, had ſaid, let men revenge them- 
ſelves upon their enemies, only by labouring to 
convert them into friends. Socrates taught that 
it was not lawful for a man, who bad received 
an injury, to revenge it by doing another injury. 

Chriſt muſt have forgotten that he ſpoke to 
men, when, in order to conduct them to per- 
fection, he commanded them to abandon their 
poſſeſſions to the avidity of the firſt who 
ſhould demand them; to turn the othe 
cheek to receive a new inſult; to oppoſe no 
reſiſtance to the moſt outrageous violence; to 
renounce the periſhable riches of this world ; 
to forſake houſes, poſſeſſions, relations, and 


friends to follow him; and to reject even 


the moſt innocent pleaſures. Who does not 
ſee, in theſe ſublime precepts, the language of 
enthuſiaſm and hyperbole ? Are not they cal- 
culated to diſcourage man, and throw him in- 


to deſpair ? If literally practiſed, would they | 


| dot er ruinous to 9 ? 
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What ſhall we ſay of the morality, which 
. cammands the human heart to detach itſelf 
from objects which reaſon commands jt to 
love? When we refuſe the bleſſings offered 
us by nature, do we not deſpiſe the benefac- 
tions of the One Supreme? What real good 
can xeſult to ſociety from the melancholy and 
ferocious virtues, which Chriſtians conſider 
indiſpenſible? Can a man continue uſeful to 
ſociety, when. his miud is perpetually agitated 
with imaginary terrors, gloomy ideas, and 
black inquieutudes, which incapacitate him for 
the perfoxmance af his duties to his family, 
his- country, and mankind ? If the Chriftiau 
atlhere ſtrictly to the gloomy principles of his 
religion, muſt he not become equally inſup- 

portable to himſelf, and thoſe by whom he is 
ſurrounded ? 

It cannot be ſaid, that, in general, Fapati- 
ciſm and enthuſiaſm are the baſes of the 
morality of Chriſt. - The virtues, which he 
' recommends, tend to render men-unſocial, to 
| plunge them into melancholy, and aften to 


render them injurious totheir fellow-creatures. 


C 17 } 


Among human beings, human virtues are 
neceſſary; Chriſtian virtues are not calculat- 
ed on the ſcale of real life. Society has need 
of real/ virtues, from which it may derive 
energy, activity, and ſupport. Vigilance, la- 
bor, and affection, are neceſſary to families. 
A defire of enjoying law ful pleaſures, and 


augmenting the ſum of their happineſs, is ne-, 
ceflary to all mankind. The Chriſtian reli- 


gion is perpetually buſied in degrading man- 
kind by threatening them with diſmaying ter- 


rors, or diverting them with frivolous hopes; 


ſentiments equally proper to turn them from 
their true duties. If the Chriſtian literally 
obey the precepts of his legiſlator, he will ever 
be either an uſeleſs or injurious member of ſo. 


ciety *, 


Notawithſlanding the eulogies laviſhed by Chriſtians 


on the precepts of their divine maſter, ſome of them are 
wholly contrary ts equity and right reaſon. When 


Jeſus ſays, make to yourſelves friends in heaven 


with the mammon of unrighteouſneſs, does he not 
plainly. infinuate, that we may take from others 
wherewithal to give alms to the poor ? Divines will 
ſay that he ſpoke in parables; theſe parables are, 
bowever, eafily unfolded. In the mean time, this 
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| What real advantage can mankind derire 


from thoſe. ideal virtues, which Chriſtians 
ſtyle evangelic, divine, &c. and which they pre- 
fer to the ſocial, humane and ſubſtantial vir- 
tues, and without which they pretend no man 


can pleaſe God, or enter into his glory? Let 


us examine thoſe boaſted virtues in detail. 
Let us ſee of what utility they are to ſociety, 
and whether they truly merit the preſerence 
which is given them, to thoſe which are 
pointed out by reaſon as neceffary to the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

ne firſt of the Chriſtian virtues is faith, 
which ſerves as a foundation for all the others. 
It conſiſts in an impoſſible conviction of the 
revealed doctrines and abfurd fables which 
the Chriſtian religion commands its diſciples 


precept is but too awell followed. Many Chriflians 
cheat and ſwindle during all their lives to have the 
pleaſure of making donations at their death torhurches, 


' monaſleries, &'c.—The M. ab, at another time, 


treated his mother, who with parental folicitude was 
ſeeking him, extremely ill. He commands his diſciples 
10 fleal an aſs. He drowns an herd of ſwine, Oc. 
It muſt be confeſſed, theſe things do not agree extremely 
avell quith good morality. 


A 
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to believe. Hence it appears that this virtue | 
exacts a total renuneiation of reaſon, and im- 
practicable aſſent to improbable facts, and a 

blind ſubmiſſion- to the authority of prieſts, 
who are the only guarantees of the truth of 


the doctrines and miracles that every Chriſtian 


muſt believe under penalty of damnation. 
This virtue, although neceſſary to all man- 
kind, is nevertheleſs, a gift of heaven, and 


the effect of a ſpecial grace. It forbids all 


doubt and enquiry ; and it deprives man of 
the liberty of exerciſing his reaſon and reflexi- 
on. It reduces him to the paſſive acquieſcence 
of beaſts in matters which he is, at the ſame 

time, told are of all things moſt important to 
his eternal. happineſs, Hence it is plain, that 
faith is a virtue invented by men, who ſhrink- 
ing from the light of reaſon, deceived their 
fellow - creatures, to ſubject them to their own 
authority, and degraded them that they might 
exerciſe an empire over them. If faith be a 
virtue, it is certainly uſeful only to the ſpiri- 
tual guides of the Chriſtians ;- for they alone 
gather its fruits. It cannot but be injurious 
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| th other men , who are taught by it to deſpiſe 
that reaſon, which diſtinguiſhes them from 
brutes, and is their only faithful guide in this 
world. Chriſtians, however, repreſent this 
reaſon as perverted and an unfaithful guide; 
by which they ſeem to intimate that it was not 
made for reaſonable beings. May we not, how- 
ever, aſk them how far this renunciation of 
reaſon ought to be carried ? Do not they them- 
ſelves, in certain caſes, have recourſe to rea- 
Jon ? Do they not appeal to reaſon, when they 
endeayour to prove the exiſtence of their God ? 
Be this as it may, it is an abſurdity to ſay 
we believe that, of which we have no concep- 
tion. What, then, are the motives of the 
Chriſtian, for pretending to ſuch a belief: 
His confidence in his ſpiritual guides. But 
what is the foundation of this confidence ! 
Revelation. On what, then, is Revelation 
itſelf founded ? On the authority of ſpiritual 
guides. Such is the manner in which Chriſti- 
ans reaſon. Their arguments in favor of faith 
are compriſed in the following ſentence. To 
believe eur religion it is neceſſary to have failh, 
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and to have faith, you muft believe in our reli- 
gion. Or, it is neceflary to have faith already, 
in order to believe in the neceſlity of faith. 

The phantom Faith, vaniſhes at the ap- 
proach of the fun of reaſon. It can never 
ſuſtain a calm-examination. Hence, it ariſes, 
that certain Chriſtian divines are ſo much at 
- enmity with ſcience. The founder of their 
religion declared, that his law was made for 
ignorant men and children. Faith is the ef- 
fect of a grace which God ſeldom grants to 


enlightened perſons, who are accuſtomed to 
conſult their reaſon. It is adapted only to the 


minds of men, who are incapable of reflexi- 


* Many divinet have maintained, that faith 
without works ts ſufficient for ſalvation. This is 
the virtue, which it, in general, moſt cried up by 
them. It is, at leaſt, the one moſt neceſſary to their 
exiſtence. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing that ws 
have endeavoured to eftabliſh it by fire and ſwor, 
It was for the ſupport of faith that the Inquiſition 
burned heretirs and Jews. Kings and priefts per- 
ſccute, for the eftabliſhment of faith. Chriſtians have 
defroyed thoſe who were deſtitute of faith, in order 
to demonſtrate to them their error. O, wondrous 

virtue, and worthy of the God of mercies ! His mi- 
niſters puniſh mankind, when he refuſes them bis 
grace- 1! ! | f \ 
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on, rendered inſane by enthuſiaſm, or invin- 
cibly attached to the prejudices of childhood. 
Science muſt ever be at enmity with this reli- 
gion; for in proportion as either of them 
gains ground the other muſt loſe. 

Another Chriſtian virtue, proceeding from 
the former, is Hope. Fbunded on the flat- 
tering promifes, given by this religion to thoſe 
who render themfelves wretched in this life, 
it feeds their enthuſiaſm. It induces them 
firmly to believe that - God will reward, 
heaven, their gloomineſs, inutility, indolence, 
prayers, and deteſtation of pleaſures on earth. 
How can a man, who, being intoxicated with 
theſe pompous hopes, become indifferent to 
his own happineſs, concern himſelf with that 
of his fellow-creatures ? The Chriſtian be- 
heves thathe pleaſes his God by rendering him- 
ſelf miſerable in this life; and, however flat- 
tering his hopes may be for the future, they 
are here empoiſoned by the idea of a jealous 
God, who commands him to work out his 
own falyation with fear and trembling, and 
who will plunge him into eternal torture, if 
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he for a moment has the weakneſs to be a 
man. | | 
Another of the Chriſtian virtues is Charity. 
It conſiſts in loving God and our neighbour. 
We have always ſeen how difficult, not to ſay 
impoſſible, it is, to feel ſentiments of ten- 
derneſs for any being whom we fear. It will. 
undoubtedly be ſaid, that the fear of Chriſti- 
ans is a filial fear. But words cannot change 
the eſſence of things. Fear is a paſſion, total- 
ly oppoſite to love. A ſon, who fears the an- 
ger, and dreads the caprices of a father, can 
never love him ſincerely. The love, there- 
fore, of a Chriſtian to his God, can never be 
true. In vain he endeavours to feel ſentiments 
of tenderneſs for a rigorous maſter, at whoſe 
idea his heart ſhrinks back in terror. He can 
never love him but as a tyrant, to whom his 
mouth, renders the homage that his heart re- 
fuſes. The devotee is not honeſt to himſelf, 
when he pretends to love his God. His af- 
fection is a diſſembled homage, like that which 
men are forced to render to certain inhuman 
deſpots, who, while they tread their ſubjects 
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in the duſt, demand from them the exterior 


marks of attachment. If ſome tender minds, 
by force of illuſion, feel ſentiments of divine 
love, it is then a myſtic and romantic paſſion, 
produced by a warm temperament, and an 
ardent imagination, which preſent their God 
to them dreſſed in ſmiles, with all his imput- 
ed faults concealed.+ The love of God is 
not the leaſt incomprehenſible myſtery of this 
religion. 

Charity, conſidered as the love of mankind, 
is a virtuous and neceſſary diſpoſition. It then 
becomes no more than that tender humanity 
which attaches us to our fellows, and inclines 
us to love and aſſiſt them. But how ſhall we 
reconcile this attachment with the commands 


+ It is an ardent and tender temperament that pro- 
duces myſtic devotion. Hyfterical women, are thoſe 
who commonly love God with maſ vivacity, they love 
him to dliſtradtion, as they would love a man. In mo- 
naſteriet, particularly Ste. Thereſe, Madeleine de 

Fux ay, Marie d la coque ; moſt of the devotees are 
of this deſcription. Their imaginations grow wild, 
and they give to their God, whom they paint in the 
ung captivating colours, that tenderneſs which they 
are not permitted to beftoxv on beir;gs of their own ſpe- 
cies. It requires a ffrong imagination to be ſmitten 
with an object unknown. ng 
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of a jealous God, who would have us to love 
none but himſelf, and who cameto ſeperate the 
friend from the friend, and the ſon from the 
father ? According to the precepts of the 
goſpel it would be: criminal to offer God an 
heart ſhared by an earthly object. It would 
be idolatry thus to confound the crea- 
ture with the Creator. And further, how can 
the Chriſtian love beings who continually of- 
fend his God ? Beings who would continually 
betray himſelf into offence? How can 
he love ſinners? Experience teaches us 
that the devout, obliged by principle to hate 
themſelyes, have very little more affection for 
others. If this be not the caſe, they have not 
arrived at the perfection of divine love. We 
do not find that thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to 
love the Creator moſt ardently, ſhew much af- 
fection for his creatures. On. the contrary, 
we ſee them fill with bitterneſs all who ſur- 
round them; they criticiſe with ſeverity the faults 
of others, and make it a crime to ſpeak of hu- 

man frailty with indulgence. * A fincere 


* Devotees are generally conſidered as ſcourges of 
ſociety. 4 devout woman has ſeldom the talent of 
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love for God muſt be accompanied with zeal, 
4 true Chriſtian muſt be enraged when he 
ſees his God offended. He muſt arm himſelf 
with a juſt and holy ſeverity to repreſs the of- 
fenders. He muſt have an ardent deſire to 
extend the empire of his religion. A zeal, 
originating in this divine love, has been the 
ſource of the terrible perſecutions of which 
Chriſtians have ſo often been guilty. Zeal 
produces murderers as well as martyrs. It is 
this zeal that prompts intolerant man to wreſt 
the thunder from the hand of the Moſt High, 
to avenge him of his enemies. It is this zeal 
that cauſes members of the ſame ſtate, and the 
ſame family, to deteſt and torment each other 
for opimons, and puerile ceremonies, which 
they are led to eſteem as of the laſt importance. 
Itis this zeal that has a thouſand times kindled 
thoſe religious wars ſo remarkable for their 
eonciliating the love of her buſband and his demeſiicr. 
A gloomy and melancholy religion cannot render its 
diſciples very amiable. A ſad and ſullen monarch 
muſt have ſad and ſullen ſubjeds. Chriſtians have 


Judiciouſly remarked, that Jeſus Chriſt wept, but 
never ſmiled. 
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atrocity. Finally, it is this zeal for religion 
which juſtifies culumny, treaſon, carnage, and, 
in ſhort, the diſorders moſt fatal to ſociety. 
It has always been conſidered as lawful to em- 
ploy artifice, falſehood, and force, in ſupport 
of the cauſe of God. The moſt choleric and 
corrupted men are commonly the moſt zeal- 
ous. They hope, that for the fake of their 
zeal, Heaven will pardon the depravity of their 

manners, be it ever ſo exceſſive. | 
It is from an effect of the ſame zeal that 
enthuſiaſtic Chriſtians fly over every ſea 
and continent, to extend the empire of their 
God and make new profelytes. Stimulated 
by this zeal, miſſionaries go to trouble the re- 
poſe of what they call heathen nations, whilſt 
they would be aſtoniſhed and enraged to find 
miſſionaries from thoſe nations endeavouring 


to propagate a new religion in their country. 


* Kambi, Emperor of China, aſted the Jeſuit miſ- 
foonaries at Pekin, what they would ſay, if he ſhould 
ſend miſſionaries to their nation. T he revolts excited by 
the Feſuits in Japan aud Ethiopia are well Enown, 
A holy miſfionary has been heard to ſay, that without 
muſkets, miſſionaries could never make proſelytes. 
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When theſe propagators of the faith have had 
power in their hands, they have excited the 
moſt horrid rebellions ; and have, in conquer- 
ed countries, exerciſed cruelties calculated on- 
ly to render the God deteſtable, whom they 
pretended to ſerve. They have thought that 
men who had ſo long been ſtrangers to their 
God could be little better than beaſts ; and, 
thereſore, judged it lawful to exerciſe every 
kind of violence over them. In the eyes of 
a Chriſtian an infidel is ſeldom worthier than 
a dog. 

It is apparently i in imitation of the Jews 
that Chriſtian nations have uſurped the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the inhabitants of the new world. 
The Caſtilians and Portugueſehad theſameright 
to the poſſeſſion of America and Africa, that the 
Hebrews had to make themſelves maſters of 
the land of Canaan, and exterminate its inha- 
bitants, or reduce them to ſlavery. Have not 
Popes arrogated the right of diſp oſing of diſ- 
tant empires to their favorite Monarchs in Eu- 
rope ? Theſe manifeſt violations of the law 


of nature and of nations appeared juſt to thoſe 
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Chriſtian princes, in favour of whom religion 
fanctified avarice, cruelty, and ufurpation. * 
Humility is, alſo, conſidered by Chriſtians 
as'a ſublime virtue, and of ineſtimable value. 
No ſupernatural and divine revelations are ne- 
eefſary to teach us that pride does not become 
man, and that it renders him diſagreeable to 
ethers. All muſt be convinced, on a moment's 
reflection, that arrogance, preſumption, and 
vanity, are diſguſting and contemptible quali- 
wes. But Chriftian humility is carried to a 
more refined! extreme. The Chriſtian muſt 
renounce his reaſon, miſtruſt his virtures, re- 
fuſe to do juſtice to his own good actions, and 
repreſs all ſelf eſteem, however well merited. 
Whence, it appears, that this pretended virtue, 


* St. Auguſlin ſays, that of right divine, all things 
belong to the iH. A maxim which is founded on a 
paſſage in the Pſalms, which ſays, the juſt ſball eat the 
fruit of the labour of the unrighteons. It is known 
that the Pope, by a bull given in favour of the tings 
of. Caſtile, Arragon, and Portugal, fixed the line of 
demarcation «vhich was to rule the conqueſts which 
each had gained over the Infidels. After ſuch prin- 
ciplet, is not the whole earth to become a Prey ts 
Chriſtian 1 apacity ? | 
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When theſe propagators of the faith have had 
power in their hands, they have excited the 
moſt horrid rebellions ; and have, in conquer- 
ed countries, exerciſed cruelties calculated on- 
ly to render the God deteſtable, whom they 
pretended to ſerve. They have thought that 
men who had ſo long been ſtrangers to their 
God could be little better than beaſts; and, 
thereſore, judged it lawful to exerciſe every 
kind of violence over them. In the eyes of 
a Chriſtian an infidel is ſeldom worthier than 
a dog. | Py 

It is apparently in imitation of the Jews 
that Chriſtian nations have uſurped the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the inhabitants of the new world. 
The Caftilians and Portugueſehad theſameright 
to the poſſeſſion of America and Africa, that the 
Hebrews had to make themſelves maſters of 
the land of Canaan, and exterminate its inha- 
bitants, or reduce them to ſlavery. Have not 
Popes arrogated the right of diſp oſing of diſ- 
tant empires to their favorite Monarchs in Eu- 
rope ? Theſe manifeſt violations of the law 
of nature and of nations appeared juſt to thoſe 
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Chriſtian princes, in favour of whom religion 
fanctified avarice, cruelty, and ufurpation. * 
Humility is, alſo, conſidered by Chriſtians 
as a fublime virtue, and of ineſtimable value. 
No ſupernatural and divine revelations are ne- 
seſſary to teach us that pride does not become 
man, and chat it renders him diſagreeable to 
ethers. All muſt be convinced, on a moment's 
reflection, that arrogance, preſumption, and 
vanity, are diſguſting and contemptible quali- 
wes. But Chriſtian humility is carried to 2 
more refined' extreme. The Chriſtian muſt 
renounce his reaſon, miſtruſt his virtures, re- 
fuſe to do juſtice to his own good actions, and 
repreſs all ſelf eſteem, however well merited. 
Whence, it appears, that this pretended virtue, 
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only degrades and debaſes man in his own 
eyes, deprives him of all energy, and ſtiffles in 
him every deſire of rendering himſelf uſeful 


to ſociety. To forbid mankind to eſteem 


themſelves and merit the eſteem of others, is 
to break the only powerful ſtring that inclines 
them to ſtudy, induſtry, and noble actions. 
This Chriſtian virtue is caleulated only to en- 
der them ahject ſlaves, wholly uſeleſs to the 
world, and make all virtue give place in them, 
to a blind ſubmiſſion to their ſpiritual guides. 
Leet us not be ſurpriſed, that a religion which 
boaſts of being ſupernatural ſhould endeavour 
to unnaturalize man. This religion, in the 
delirium of its enthuſiaſm, forbids mankind to 
love themſelves. It commands them to hate 
pleaſures and court grief. It makes 2 


merit of all voluntary evils they do unto them- 


ſelyes. Hence thoſe auſterities and penances 
ſo deſtructive to health; Thoſe extravagant 
mortifications, cruel privations, and gradual 
ſuicides, by which fanatic Chriſtians think 
they merit heaven. It. muſt be confeſſed, all 
Chriſtians do not feel themſelves capable ot 
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ſueh marvellous perfeCtions, but all believe 
themſelves more or leſs obliged to mortify 
the fleſh, and renounce the bleſſings prepared 
for them by a bounteous God, who they ſup- 
poſe, offers his good things only that they 
may be refuſed, and would be offended ſhould 
his ereatures preſume to touch them. 
- Reaſon cannot approve. virtues which are 
deſtructive to ourſelves, nor admit a God who 
is delighted when mankind render themſelves 
miſerable, and. voluntarily ſubmit to torments. 
Reaſon” and experience, -without- the aid of 
ſions and pleaſures, puſhed to exceſs, deſtroy 
us ; and that the abuſe of the beſt things be- 
comes a real evil. Nature herſelf inculcates 
upon us the privarion of things which prove 
injurious to us. A being, ſolicitous for his 
own preſervation, muſt reftrain irregular pro- 
penſities, and fly whatever ' tends to his de- 
ſtruction. It is plain, that by the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, ſuicide is, at leaſt, indirectly authoriſed, 

It was in conſequence of theſe fanatical 
ideas, thatʒ in the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
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the foreſts and deſarts were peopled with per- 
fect Chriſtians, who, by flying from the world, 

| left their families deſtitute of ſupport, and 
their country of citizens, to abandon them- 
ſelves to an idle and contemplative life. Hence 
thoſe legions of monks and cenobites, who, 
under the ſtandards of different enthaſiaſts, 
have enrolled themſelves into a militia, bur- 
thenſome and injurious to ſociety. They 
thought fo merit heaven, by burying talents, 
which might be ſerviceable to their fellow-ci- 
lizens, and vowing a life of indolence and celi- 
bacy. Thus, in nations which are the moſt ſaith- 
ful to Chriſtianity, a multitude of men ren- 
der themſelves uſeleſs and wretched all their 
tives. What heart is ſo hard as to refuſe a 
tear to the lot of the hapleſs victims taken 
from that enchanting ſex which was deſtined 
to give happineſs to our own ! Unfortunate 
dupes of youthful enthuſiaſm, or ſacrificed to 
the ambitious views of imperious families, 
they are forever exiled from the world They 
are bound by raſh oaths to unending flavery 
and miſery. Engagements, contradicted by 
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every precept of nature, force them to perpetual 
virginity. It is in vain that riper feelings ſoon- 
er or later, warm their breaſts, and make them 
groan under the weight of their imprudent 
vows. They regret their voluntary ſterility, 
and find themſelves forgotten in ſociety. Cut 
off from their families, and ſubjected to trou- 
bleſome and deſpotic goalers, they fink into a 
life of diſguſt, of bitterneſs and tears. In 
fine, thus exiled from ſociety, thus unrelated 
and unbeloved, there only remains for them 
the ſhocking conſolation of ſeducing other vic- 
tims to ſhare with them the torments of their 
ſolitude and mortifications. 

The Chriſtian religion ſeems to have un- 
dertaken to combat nature and reaſon in every 
thing. If it admits ſome virtues, approved 
by reaſon, it always carries them to a vicious 
exceſs. It never "obſerves that juſt mean, 
which is the point of perfection. All illicit 
and ſhameful pleaſures will be avoided by 
every man, who is deſirous of his own pre- 
ſervation,” and the eſteem of his fellow- erea- 


tures. The W knew and taught this 
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truth, notwithſtanding the depravity of morals 
with which they are reproached by Chriſtians." 
'The church even recommends celibacy as a 
Nate of perfection, and conſiders the natural 
ie of marriage as an approach to ſin. God, 
however, declares in Geneſis, that it is not 
good for man to be alone. He alſo formally 
. commanded all creatures to inereaſe and mul- 
tiply. His ſon, in the goſpel, comes to an- 
nul thoſe laws. He teaches that, to attain to 
perfection, it is neceſſary to avoid marriage, 
and reſiſt the ſtrongeſt deſire with which the 
breaſt of man is inſpired; that of perpetuating 
his exiſtence, by a poſterity, and providing 
{ſupports ſor his old age and infirmities. 


* Ariſtotle and Epifetus recommended Chaſtity 
of ſpeech. ' Menander ſaid that @ good man could 
never conſent to debauch a virgin or commit adultery. 
Tibullus ſaid, caſta placent ſuperis. Mark Ante- 
ny thanks the Gods, that he had preſerved his chaſ- 
tity in hit youth. The Romans made laws againf! 
adultery. Father Tachard informs us, that the 
Siamunt forbids not only diſboneft ations, but alſo 
impure thoughts and deſires. Whence, it appears, thai 
chaſlity and purity of manners were eſteemed even be- 
fore the Chriſtian religion exiled. TI” 
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If ve conſult reaſon, we find, that the plea- 
ſures of love are always injurious when taken 
in exceſs; and that they are always criminal 
when they prove injurious. We ſhall per- 
ceive, that to debauch a woman is to condemn 
her to diſtreſs and infamy, and annihilate to 
her all the advantages of ſociety; that adul- 
tery is deſtructive to the greateſt felicity of 
human life, conjugal union. Hence, we ſhall 
be convinced, that marriage, being the only 
means of ſatisfying our deſire of increaſing 
the ſpecies and providing filial ſupports, is a 
ſtate far more reſpectable and ſacred, than 
the deſtructive celibacy, and voluntary caſ- 
tration, recommended as a virtue by the 
Chriſtian religion. | 
Nature, or its author, invites man, by the 
attraction of pleaſure; to multiply himſelf. 
He has unequivocally declared, that women 
are neceſſary to men. Experience ſhews, that 
they are formed for ſociety, not ſolely for 
the purpoſe of a tranſient pleaſure, but to 
give mutual aſſiſtance in the misfortunes of 
life, to produce and educate children, form 
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them into citizens, and provide in them ſup- 
port for themſelves in old age. In giving 
man ſuperior ſtrength, nature has pointed out 
his duty of labouring for the ſupport of his fa- 
mily ; the weaker organs of his companion, 
are deſtined to functions, leſs violent, but 
not leſs neceſſary. In giving her a ſoul more 
ſoft and ſenſible, nature has, by a tender ſen- 
timent, attached her more particularly to her 
children. Such are the ſure bands, which the 
Chriſtian religion would tear aſunder. Such 
the bleſſings it would wreſt from man, while 
it ſubſtitutes in their place an unnatural celi- 
bacy, which renders man ſelſiſh and uſeleſs, 
depopulates ſociety, and which can be ad- 
vantageous only to the odious policy of ſom? 
Chriſtian prieſts, who ſeparating from their 
fellow-citizens, have formed a deſtructive bo- 
dy, which eternalizes itſelf without poſterity. 
Gent æterna in qua nemo naſcitur. - | 
If this religion has permitted marriage to 
ſome ſects, who have not the temerity to ſoar 
to the higheſt pinnacle of perfection, it ſeems 
to have ſufficiently puniſhed them for this indul- 
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gence, by the unnatural ſhackles it has fixed 
on the connubial ſtate. - Thus, among them, 
we ſee divorce forbidden, and the moſt wretch- 
ed unions indifſoluble. Perſons once marri- 
ed, are forced to groan under the weight of 
wedlock, even when affection and eſteem 
are dead, and the place of theſe eſſentials. to 
conjugal happineſs, is ſupplied; by hatred and 
contempt. . "Temporal laws - alſo, conſpiring 
with religion, [forbid the wretched priſoners 
to break their chains. It ſeems as if the 
Chriſtian religion exerted all its powers to” 
make us view marriage with diſguſt, and give 
the preferenee to a celibacy which is pregnant 
with debauchery, adultery, and diſſolution. 
Vet the God of the Hebrews made divorce 
lawful, and I know not by what right his 
ſon; who came to accomplith the law of Me- 
ſes, revoked an indulgence ſo reaſonable. 
Such are the perfections which Chriſtianity 
inculcates on her children, and ſuch the vir- 
tues ſhe prefers to thoſe which are contemp- 
tuouſly ſtyled, human virtues. She even rejects 
theſ:, and calls them falſe and Gnful; becauſe 
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their poſſeſſors are forfooth, not filled with 
faith. What! the virtues of Greece and 
Rome; - ſo amiable, and ſo heroic, were 
they not true virtues ? If juſtice, humanity, 
generoſity, temperance and patience be not 
virtues, to what can the name be given? 
and are the virtues leſs becauſe profeſſed by 
heathens? Are not the virtues of Socrates, 
Cato, Epictetus, and Antonine, real, and 
Preferable to the zeal of the Cyrills, the ob- 
ſtinacy of Athanaſius, the uſeleſſneſs of An- 
thony, the rebellion of Chryſoſtom, the fero- 
eity of Dominic, and the meaneſs of Francis? 
either overſtrained, and fanatic; tending to 
render man uſeleſs, abject, and miſerable, or 
obſtinate, haughty, cruel, and deſtructive to 
ſociety. Buch are the effects of a religion, 
which, contemning the earth, heſitates not 
to overwhelm it with trouble, provided it 
thereby heightens the trlumph of its God over 
his enemies. No true morality can ever be 
compatible with ſuch a religion. 


* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


— 
\ 


TE the Prafice and Duties of the Chriſtian Re 
. ligion, 


5 the Chriſtian virtues be deſtitute of ſolidi · 
ty, and produce no effect which reaſon can ap- 
prove, we ſhall find nothing more eſtimable 
in a multitude of incommodious, uſeleſs, and 
often dangerous practices, which Chriſtians 
conſider as their ſacred duties, and by means 
of which they are confident of obtaining the 
pardon and favors of God and an eternal 
abode with him- in en mas glory and 15 
licity. 

The firſt and moſt eſſential duty of Chriſ- 
tians is prayer. To continual prayer their re- 
ligion attaches its felieity. Their God, whom 
they ſuppoſe to be overflowing with bounty, 
refuſes to beſtow his bleſſings unſolicited. He 
grants them only to importunity. Senfible to 
flattery,, like the kings of the earth, he exacls 
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an etiquette, and hears no petitions unleſs they 
are preſented in a certain form. What ſhould 
we ſay of a father, who, knowing the wants of 
his children, ſhould refuſe to give them neceſ- 
ſary food until wearied out with fervent ſup- 
plications ? But, in another view, does it 
imply miſtruſt of the wiſdom of God to 
preſcribe rules for his conduct? Does it 
not imply a doubt of his immutability, to be- 
lieve he can be prevailed on by his creatures 
to alter his deſigns ? If he knows all thin gs, 
what need is there of continually informing 
him what are the diſpoſitions and deſires 
of his ſubjects ?. If he is almighty, bow 
can he be flattered with the ſubmiſſions, 
adorations, and formalities with which Chriſ- 
tians proſtrate themſelves before him? 
In one word, prayer ſuppoſes a capricious 
God, deficient in memory, voracious of praiſe, 
fond of ſeeing his creatures abaſed in the- duſt, 
and anxious to receive at every inſtant the 
moſt abject marks of their ſubmiſſion. 
Can theſe ideas, borrowed from earthly 
; Princes, be with propriety applied to an omni- 
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potent Being, who. created the univerſe for 
man, and deſires only that he ſhould be happy? 
Can it be ſuppoſed that ſuch a Being, without 
equal and without rival, ſhould be jealous of 
his glory? Can the prayers of man add glory 
to a Being beyond compariſon ſuperior to all 
others? Cannot Chriſtians ſee, that, in endea- 
vouring to honor and exalt their God they on- 
ly degrade and debaſe him ? 

It is alſo the opinion of Chriſtians, that the 
prayers of one man may be ſerviceable to others. 
Partial to his favourites, God hears petitions 
only from their lips. He liſtens not to his 
people, unleſs their prayers be offered up to 
him through his miniſters. He becomes a 
ſultan, acceſſible only to his miniſters, viſirs, 
eunuchs, and the women of his Seraglio. 
| Hence the millions of prieſts and cenobites, 
who have no | buſineſs on earth, but to raiſe 
their idle hands to heaven, and pray night and 
day for its bleſſings gn. ſociety. Nations pay 
dearly for theſe, important ſervices, and theſe 
pious impoſtors live in ſplendor and eaſe, while 
real merit,labour and induſtrylanguiſhin miſery. - 
Q 
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potent Being, who - created the univerſe for 
man, and defires only that he ſhould be happy ? 
Can it be ſuppoſed that ſuch a Being, without 
equal and without rival, ſhould be jealous of 
his glory ? Can the prayers of man add glory 
to a Being beyond compariſon ſuperior to all 
others? Cannot Chriſtians ſee, that, in endea- 
vouring to honor and exalt their God they on- 
ly degrade and debaſe him ? 

It is alſo the opinion of Chriſtians, that the 
prayers of one man may be ſerviceable to others, 
Partial to his favourites, God hears petitions 
only from their lips. He liſtens not to his 
people, unleſy their prayers be offered up to 
him through his miniſters. He becomes a 
ſultan, acceſſible only to his miniſters, viſirs. 

eunuchs, and the women of his Seraglio. 

Hence the millions of prieſts and cenobites, 
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their idle hands to heaven, and pray night and 
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Under the pretence of devoting himſelf to 
prayer and other ceremonies of his worſhip, 
the Chriſtian, particularly, in ſome of the more 
ſuperſtitious ſects, is obliged to remain idle, 
and ſtand with arms acroſs during a great part 
of the year. He is perſuaded that he honors 
God by his inutility. Feaſts and faſts, mul- 
- tiplied by the intereſt of priefts and the credu- 
lity of the people, often ſuſpend for long inter- 
vals the labours neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of 
ſociety. Men fly to temples to pray when they 
ſhould Ray at home and cultivate their fields. 
There their eyes are fed with childiſh ceremo- 
nies, and their ears are filled with fables and 
doctrines, of which they can comptehend no- 
thing. This tyrannical religion makes it a 
crime for the poor labourer to endeavour, dur- 
ing conſecrated days, to procure ſubſiſtence for 
a numerous and indigent family. And civil 
authority in concert with religion, puniſhes 
thoſe who have the audacity to earn bread in- 
ſtead of praying or being idle. 

Can reaſon ſubſcribe to the ridiculous obli- 
gation of abſtaining from eertain aliments and 
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meats which is impoſed by ſome ſects of 
Chriſtians ? In conſequence of theſe laws, 
people, who live by their labour, are forced to 
content themſelves, during long intervals, 
with dear and unwholeſome proviſions, 
more proper to generate _ than repair 
„ 

What abject and ridiculous ideas muſt they 
entertain of God who believes he can be of- 
fended by the quality of the food that enters 
into the ſtomachs of his creatures! Heaven, 
however, for a certain ſum of money becomes 
ſometimes more accommodating. Prieſts have 
been continually buſied in ſtraitening the path 
of their ſectaries, that they might tranſgreſs 
more frequently; and that the revenue ariſing 
from their tranſgreſſions might thus become 
more ample. All things, even fin itſelf, among 
Chriſtians, contribute to the prof of we 
prieſts. | 

No religion ever placed its ſectaries in 
more complete and continual dependance on 
prieſts, than the Chriſtian. Thoſe harpies ne- 
ver loſe ſight of their prey. They take infalli- 
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ble meaſures for ſubjecting mankind, and 
making all contribute to their power, riches, 
and dominion. Having aſſumed the office of 
mediator between the heavenly monarch and 
his ſubjects, theſe prieſts were looked upon as 
courtiers in favour, miniſters commiſſoned 
to exerciſe power in his name, and fayourites 
to whom he could refufe nothing. Thus 
they became abſolute maſters of the deſtiny of 
the Chriſtians. They gained eſtabliſhments 
and rendered themſelves neceſſary by the in- 
troduction of innumerable practices and du- 
ties, which, though puerile and ridiculous, 
they had the addreſs to make their flocks look 
upon as indiſpenſably neceſſary to their ſalva- 
tion. They repreſented the omiſſion of theſe 
pretended duties as a crime inhnitely greater 
than an open violation of all the laws of x mora- 
- lity and reaſon. 
Leet us not then be ſurprized, that, i in themoſt 
zealous, that is to ſay the moſt ſuperſtitious 
ſects, we ſee mankind perpetually infeſted with 
prieſts. Scarce are they born, when under 
the pretext of waſhing away original fin, their 
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prieſts impoſe on them a mercenary baptiſm, 
and pretend to reconcile them with a God 
_ whom they have as yet been unable to offend. 
By means of a few words and magical cere- 
monies they are thus ſnatched from the do- 
minion of Satan. From the tendereſt infancy 
their education is frequently entruſted to prieſts, 
whoſe principal care is to inſtil into them 
early the prejudices as neceffary to the views 


of the church. Terrors are now introduced into 


their minds which increaſe during their whole 
lives. They are inſtructed in the fables, abſurd 
- doEtrines, and incomprehenſible myſteries of a 
marvellous religion. In one word, they are 
formed into ſuperſtitious Chriſtians, and ren- 
dered incapable of being uſeful citizens or en- 
lightened men. Only one thing is repreſent- 
ed to them as neceſſary, which is to be in all 


things devoutly ſubmiſſive - to his religion. 


&« Be devout,” ſay his teachers, be blind, 


deſpiſe thy reaſon, attend to heaven, and ne- 
glect earth, this is all thy God demands to con- 
duct thee to eternal felicity,” | 
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To maintain the abje& and fanatic ideas, 
with which the prieſt has filled his pupils in 
their childhood, he commands them to come 
frequently and depoſite in his baſom their hid- 
den faults, their moſt ſecret actions and 
thoughts. He obliges them to humiliate 
themſelves at his feet, and render homage to 
his power. He frightens the criminals, and 
afterwards if they are judged worthy, he recon- 
ciles them to God, who on the command of 
his miniſters remits their fins. 'The Chriftian 
fects that admit this practice, boaſt of it as ex- 
tremely uſeful in regulating the manners and 
reſtraining the paſſions of men; but experi- 
ence proves, that the countries in which this 
uſage is moſt faithfully obſerved, are di- 
ſtinguiſhed rather for the diſſolution than 
the purity of their manners. By ſuch eaſy 
expiations they are only emboldened in 
vice. The lives of Chriſtians are circles of 
ſucceſſive offences and confefſions. The 
prieſthood reap the profit of this practice by 
means of which they exerciſe an abſolute do- 
mipion over the conſciences of mankird. 


on 


How great muſt be the power of an order of 
men who poſſeſs all the ſecrets of families, can 
kindle at pleaſure the deſtructive flame of 
fanaticiſm, and open or ſhut Ms —_ of 
heaven 

Without the conſent of his MOSS Chrif- 
tian cannot participate the knowledge of the 
myſteries of his religion, from which they have 
a right to exclude him entirely. This priva- 
tion, however, he has no great reaſon to la- 
ment. But the anathemas or excommunica- | 
tions of the prieſts generally do a real miſchief 
to mankind. Theſe ſpiritual puniſhments pro- 
duce temporal effects, and every citizen who 
incurs the diſgrace of the church is in danger 
of that of the government, and becomes odious 
to his fellow- citizens. 

We have already remarked that priefts have 
taken upon themſelves the management of 
marriages, Without their conſent, a Chriſtian 
caunot become a father. He muſt firſt ſubmit 
to the capricious formalities of his religion, 
without which his children muſt be excluded 
from the rank of citizens. 
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During all his life, the Chriſtian is obliged 
to aſſiſt in the ceremonies of worſhip under 
the direction of his prieſts. When he has 
performed this important duty, he eſteems 
himſelf the favorite of - God, and perſuades 
| himſelf that he no longer owes any thing to 
ſociety. Thus frivolous practices take place 
of morality, which is always rendered ſubordi- 
nate to religion. 

When death approaches, the Chriftian, 
ſtretched in agony on his bed, is ſtill. affailed 
in thoſe diſtreſsful moments by prieſts. In 
ſome feQts, religion ſeems to have been in- 
vented to render the bitter death of man ten 
thouſand times more bitter. A malicious 
prieſt comes to the couch of the dying man, 
and holds before him the ſpectacle of his ap- 
proaching end, arrayed in more than all its ter- 
rors. Although this cuſtom is deſtructive to 
citizens, it is extremely profitable to the 
Prieſthood, who owe much of their riches to 
legacies procured by it. Morality is not quite 
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ſo highly advantaged by it. Experience proves, 
that moſt Chriſtians live in ſecurity and poſt- 
pone till death their reconciliation with God. 
By means of a late repentance, and largeſſes 
to the prieſthood, their faults are expiated, and 
they are permitted to. hope that heaven will 
forget the accumulated crimes of a "oy and 
wicked life. 
Death itſelf does not terminate the empire 
of the prieſthood in certain ſets, which 
finds means to make money even out of 
the dead bodies of their followers. Theſe, for 
2 ſufficient ſum are permitted to be depoſited in 
temples, where they have the privilege of ſpread- 
ing infection and diſeaſe. The facerdotal 
power extends ſtill further. The ptayers of 
the church are purchaſed at a dear rate, to de- 
| liver the ſouls of the dead from their preten d- 
ed torments in the other world, inflicted for 
their purification. Happy they who are rich, 
in a religion whoſe prieſts, being favorites with 
ey „can be hired to prevail on him to remit 
the puniſhments which his Lmmutable juſtice 


had intended to inflict. 
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Such are the principal duties recommended 


19 by the Chriſtians; and upon the obſervation 


of cheſe they believe their ſalvation to depend. 
Such are the arbitrary, ridiculous and hurtful 


practices ſubſtituted ſor the real duties of mo- 


rality. We ſhall not combat the different 
ſuperſtitious practices, admitted by ſome ſects 
and rejected by others ; ſuch as the honors 
rendered to the memory of thoſe pious fanatics 
and obſcure contemplators whom Roman pon- 
tifs have ranked among the ſaints. We, ſay 


nothing of thoſe pilgrimages which ſuperſtition 
has ſo often produced, nor thoſe indylggnces by 


means of which fins are temitted. © We ſhall 
only obſerve, that theſe things are commonly 
more reſpected where they are admitted, than 


the duties of morality which in thoſe places, 


frequently are wholly unknown. Mankind 
find their natural propenſities much leſs 
thwarted by ſuch rites, ceremonies, and prac- 
tices than by being virtuous. A good Chriſ- 
tian is a man who conforms exactly to all that 
his prieſts exact from him; theſe ſubſtitute 


blindneſs and ſubmiſſion. in the place of, all 
virtues. e 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Of the Political Effe@ts of the Chriſtian Religion. 


| Arrs having ſeen the inutility and even 
danger of the perfeCtions, virtues and duties 
propoſed by the Chriſtian religion, let us en- 
quire whether its political influences be more 
happy, and whether it can, in reality, pro- 
mote the welfare of nations, among whom 
it is eſtabliſhed and faithfully obſerved. We 
at once find, that wherever this religion is ad- 
mitted, two oppoſite legiſlations, ever at va- 
riance with each other, eſtabliſh themſelves. 
Although this religion preaches love and 
peace, it ſoon annihilates the effects of thoſe 
precepts by the diviſions which it neceſſarily 
ſows among its ſectaries, who unavoidably 
interpret diverſely the ambiguous oracles. an- 
nounced in holy writ. We find, that from the 
infancy of religion the moſt acrimonious diſ- 
putes have continually taken place among di- 
vines. The ſucceſſive ages of Chriſtianity 
have been ſtained with ſchiſms, hereſies, per- 
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ſecutions, and conteſts, widely diſcordant 
from its boaſted' ſpirit of peace 'and concord ; 
which is in fact incompatible with a religion 
whoſe precepts are ſo dark and equivocal. In 
all religious diſputes, each party believes that 


God is on its fide, and co ſequently they are 


obſtinate. Indeed, how can it be otherwiſe, 
when they confound the cauſe of God with that 
of their own vanity ? Thus, mutually averſe 


to conceſſion, they quarrel and fight until 


force has decided a conteſt in which they ne- 
yer appeal to reaſon. In fact, political au- 
thorities have ever been forced to interfere, in 


all the diſſentions which have ariſen among 
Chriſtians. Governments have always taken 


in the frivolous diſputes of prieſts, and foo- 
liſhly conſidered them as objects of the laſt im- 
portance. They have conceived, that in a re- 
ligion eſtabliſhed by God himſelf, there could 


be nothing of a trifling nature. Thus, prin- 


ces have armed themſelves againſt their own 


ſubjects, whoſe opinions differed from their's. 


The way of thinking at court has decided the 


creed and the faith of ſubjects. Opinions 


e 
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ſupported by kings and prieſts, have been the 
only true ones. Their creatures have been 
the guardians: of orthodoxy, and were con- 
miſſioned to exterminate all whom they choſe 
to denominate heretics and rebels. 

The prejudices of princes or their falſe po- 
licy, has cauſed them to look upon thoſe of 
their ſubjects, who differ from themſelves in 
religious opinions, as bad citizens, dangerous 
to the ſtate, and enemies to their power. If; 
leaving to prieſts the buſineſs of finiſhing their 
own impertinent diſputes, they had not aſſiſted 
their quarrels and perſecutions, they would 
have died away of themſelves, and never have 
diſturbed the peace of nations. If thoſe 
kings had impartially recompenfed the good 
and puniſhed the bad without regard to their 
worſhip, ceremonies, and ſpeculative opinions, 
they would not have made many of their ſub- 
jets ſuch enemies to that power, by which 
they found themſelves opprefied. Chriſtians 
have always attempted to reclaim heretics by 
juſtice, violence, and perſecution. Ought 
not they to have perceived, that this conduct 

R 
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was calculated only to produce hypocritts and 
hidden enemies, or open rebellions? 

Baut theſe reflections are not deſigned for 
princes, who, from their infancy, have been 
filled with fanaticiſm and prejudices. They, 
inſtead of being actuated by virtuous motives, 
have formed obſtinate attachments to frivoli- 


ties, and impetuous ardor for doctrines foreign 


to the welfare of their ſtates, and a boundleſs 

wrath againſt all who refuſe to bend to their 
deſpotic opinions. Such ſovereigns find it a 
ſhorter way to deſtroy mankind than reclaim 
them by mild means. Their haughty deſpo- 
tiſm will not condeſcend to reaſon. Religion 
aſſures them that tyranny is lawſul, and cruelty 
meritorious when they are employed in the 
cauſe of heaven. 

The Chriſtian religion, in fact, always 
makes deſpots and tyrants of all the ſovereigns 
by whom it is adopted. It repreſents them as 
Gods upon earth; it cauſes their very caprices 
to be reſpected as the will of heaven itſelf. It 
delivers mankind into their hands as an kerd 

of ſlaves, of wliom they may diſpoſe at their 
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pleaſure. In return for their zeal for religion, 
all the outrages upon juſtice that they can 
commit are forgiven, and their ſubjects are 
commanded under pain of the wrath of the 
Moſt High, to ſubmit without a murmur to the 
{word that ſtrikes inſtead of protecting them 

ſelves. It is not, therefore, matter of ſurpriſe, that 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of this religion, we ſee 
ſo many nations groaning under devout tyrants, 
who, although obſtinately attached to religion, 
have been unjuſt, licentious and cruel. What- 
ever were the oppreſſions and ravages of theſe 
religious or hypocritical princes, the prieſts 
have not failed to preach ſubmiſſion to their 
ſubjects. On the other hand, let us not be 
furpriſed to ſee ſo many weak and wicked 
princes, ſupport in their turns the intereſt of a 
religion, which their falſe policy judged neceſ- 
ſary to the maintenance of their authority. If 
kings were enlightened, juſt and virtuous, and 
knew and practiſed their real duties, they 
would have had no need of the aid of ſuperſti- 
tion in governing nations. But, as it is more 
eaſy to conform to rites than to acquire talents 
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or practice virtue, this religion has, in princes, 


too often found ſupport for itſelf, and deſtruc- 
tion for its enemies. 

The miniſters of religion have not had the 
fame complaiſance for princes, who re- 
fuſed to make a common cauſe with them, 
eſpouſe their quarrels, and become ſubſervient 


to their paſſions. They have ariſen againſt 


thoſe who have thwarted their views, puniſh» 
ed their exceſſes, touched their immunities, en- 
deavoured to ſubject them to reaſon, or repreſs 


their ambitious deſigns. The prieſts on ſuch 


occaſions, cry out, Impiety ! Sacrilege! Then 
they pretend that the ſovereign puis his hand 
tothe cenſer, and uſurps the tights granted them 
by God himſelf. Then they endeavour to 
excite nations to rebellion. They arm fana- 
tics againſt ſovereigns, whom they declare 
tyrants, for having been wanting in ſub- 
miſſion to the church. Heaven is always rea- 
dy to revenge any injuſtice done to its miniſ- 
ters. They are themſelves ſubmiſſive, and 
preach ſubmiſſion to others, only when they 
are permitted to ſhare the authority, or are too 
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feeble to reſiſt it. This is the reaſon why 
the apoſtles, in the infancy of Chriſtianity, be- 
ing deſtitute of power, preached ſubordina- 

tion, No ſooner had this religion gained ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength than it preached reſiſtance and 
rebellion ; dethroning ſome * and aſſaſſi- 
nating others. 

In every political body, where this religion.is 
eſtabliſhed, there are two rival powers, which, 
by inceſſant contention, convulſe and wound 
the ſtate. The citizens divide into oppoſite 
parties, each of which fights, or thinks it fights, 
for God. Theſe conteſts at different times 


terminate differently, but the triumphant par- 


ty is always in the right. By attentive ex- 
amination of ſuch events, we ſhall eſcape the 


dominion of fanaticiſm. It is by ſtimulating 


mankind to enquiry, that they muſt be freed 

from the ſhackles of ſuperſtition., Let man- 

kind think till they have thrown aſide their 

prejudices and they will think juſtly. The 

reign of the prieſthood. will ceaſe when men 

ceaſe to be ignorant and credulous, S,. 
R 2 
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is the offipring of ignorance, and ſuperſtition 
is the child of credulity. 

But moſt kings dread that mankind mould 
be enlightened. Accomplices with the prieſt- 
hood, they have formed a league with them 
to ſtifle reaſon, and perſecute all who confide 
in its guidance. Blind to their own intereſts, 
and thoſe of their fubjects, they with only to 
command ſlaves, forgetting thoſe ſlaves are al- 
'ways at the diſpoſal of the prieſts. Thus we 
fee feience neglected, and ignorance trium- 
phanit, in thoſe countries where this religion 
holds the moſt abſolute dominion. Arts and 
ſciences are the children of liberty, and ſeperat- 
ed from their parent they languiſh and die. 
Among Chriſtian nations, the leaſt ſuperſti- 
tious are the moſt free, powerful, and happy. 
In countries where ſpiritual and temporal deſ- 
potiſm are leagued, the people grovel in the 
moſt ſhameful ignorance and lethargic inac- 
tivity.” "The European nations, who boaſt of 
poſſeſſing the pureſt faith, are not ſurely the 
moſt flouriſhing and powerful. Their kings, 
enſlaved themſelves hy prieſts, have not ener- 
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gy and courage enough to make a ſingle ſtrug- 
gle for their own welfare or that of their ſuh- 
jects. Prieſts, in ſuch ſtates, are the only or- 
der of men who are rich other citizens lan- 
guiſh in the deepeſt indigence. But of what 
importance are the power and happineſs of na- 
tions to the ſectaries af a religion who ſeck 
not for happineſs in this world, Who believe 
riches injurious, preach a God of poverty, and 
recommend abaſement to the ſoul, and mor- 
tification of the fleſh? It is without doubt 
to oblige people to practiſe theſe maxims, 
that the Clergy, in many Chriſtian ſtates, 
have taken poſſeſſion of moſt of the riches, 
and live in ſplendor, while their fellow-eiti- 
zens are fetforward, in the road to heaven, 
unincumbered with any burthen of earthly 
wealth. 

Such are the advantages political ſociety de- 
rives from the Chriſtian religion. It forms an 
independant ſtate within a ſtate. It renders 
the people ſlaves. When ſovereigns are obe- 
dient to it, it favors their tyranny. When 
they are diſobedient, it renders their ſubjects 
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fanatic and rebellious. When it accords with 
political power, it convulſes, debaſes, and im- 
poveriſhes nations; when not, it makes citi- 
_ -zens unſocial, turbulent, - intolerant, and mu- 
| tinous. 41781 ; 
If we examine in detail the precepts of 
this religion, and the maxims which flow 
from its principles, we ſhall find it interdicts 
every thing that can make a nation flouriſh. 
We have already ſeen the ideas of imperfec- 
tion that it attaches to marriage, and its eſteem 
of celibacy. Theſe notions are highly unfa- 
vorable to population, which is, incontro- 
vertibly the firſt ſource of power in a ſtate. 
Commerce is not leſs contradictory to the 
fpirit of a religion, the founder of which pro- 
nounced an anathema againſt riches, and ex- 
cluded them from his kingdom. All induſtry is 
. InterdiCted to perfect Chriſtians ; they live a 
proviſory life on earth, and never concern 


themſelves with the morrow. 
| Muſt it not be a great temerity and fin for a 


Chriſtian to ſerve in war ? Is not the man, 
who has never the right to believe himſelf ab- 
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ſolutely in a ſtate of grace, extremely Traſh 
when he expoſes himſelf to eternal damna- 
tion ? Is not the Chriſtian, who ought to have 
charity for all men, and love even his enemies, 
guilty of an enormous crime, when he kills a 
man of whoſe diſpoſitions he is ignorant, and 
whom he, perhaps, precipitates at once into 
hell ? A Chriſtian ſoldier is a monſter ; unleſs, 
indeed, he fights in the the cauſe of religion. 
Then, if he dies, he dies a bleſſed martyr.” 
The Chriſtian religion has always declared 
War againſt ſcience and all human know- 
ledge. Theſe have been looked upon as obſta- 
cles to ſalvation. Neither reaſon nor ſtudy 
are neceſſary to men, who are to ſubmit their 
reaſon to the yoke of faith. From the con- 
feſfion of Chriſtians. themſelves, the founders 
of their religion were fimple and ignorant 
men. Their diſciples muſt be as little en- 
lightened as they were, to admit the fables 
and reveries they have received from them. 
It has always been remarked that the meſt en- 
lig htened men ſeldom make the beſt Chrif+ 
tians. Science is apt to embarraſs faith; and 
it moreover turns the attention from the great 
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everk of falvaticn, which is repreſented as the 
only neceſſary one. If ſcience be ſerviceable 
to political ſociety, ignorance is much more ſo 
to religion and its miniſters. Thoſe ages, 
deſtitute of ſcienfe and induſtry, were the 
golden age of the church of Chriſt, Then 
were kings dutifully ſubmiſſive to prieſts ; 
then the coffers of prieſts held all the riches of 
ſociety. The prieſts of a very numerous ſect 
have kept from the eyes of their followers 
even the ſacred pages which contain the laws 
of their religion. This conduct is, undoubt- 
edly, very diſcreet. Reading the Bible is the 
ſureſt of all means to prevent its being re- 
ſpected. | ng 

In one word, if the maxims of the Chriſtian 
religion, were rigorouſly and univerſally fol- 
lowed, no political ſociety could ſubſiſt. If 
this afſertion be doubted, liſten to what was 
faid by the earlieſt doctors of the church, and 
it will be acknowledged, that their precepts 
are wholly incompatible with the power, and 
preſervation of ſtates. According to Lactan- 
tius, no Chriſtian can become a ſoldier. Ac- 
cording to St. Juſtin, no Chriſtian can be a 
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magiſtrate. According to St. Chryſoſtom, no 
 Cnriſtian can meddle with commerce. And, 
according to a great number, no man ought to 
ſtudy. In fine, join theſe maxims to thoſe of 
Chriſt, apply them in practice, and the reſult 
will be a perſect Chriſtian, uſeleſs to his fami- 
ly, his country, and mankind ; an idle con- 
templator, unconcerned in the intereſts of 
this world, and occupied entirely with the 
other, whither'it is his moſt important buſinefs 

to go. „ 

Let us look into Euſebius, and ſee if the 
Chriſtian be not a real fanatic, from whom 
ſociety can derive no advantage. The 
manner of life, ſays he, in the Chriſtian church, 
ſurpaſſes our preſeut nature, and the ordinary 
life of man. There they ſeek neither marri- 
ages; children, nor riches. In fact, it is 
wholly foreign to the human manner of liv- 
ing. The church is given up to an immenſe 
love of heavenly things. The members, de- 
tached from earthly exiſtence, and leaving 
only their bodies below, transfer their ſouls to 
heaven, whe re they already dwell as pure 
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and. celeſtial intelligencies, and deſpiſe the 
life of other men.” A man ſtrongly perſuad- 
ed of the truth of Chriſtianity cannot, in fact, 
attach himſelf .to' any thing below. Every 
thing here is to him a cauſe of ſtumbling, and 
calls away his attention from the great work 
of his ſalvation. If Chriſtians, were not, for- 
tunately, inconſiſtent with themſelves, and 
wandered not inceſſantly from their fanatical 
perfections, and ſublime ſpeculations, no 
Chriſtian ſociety could ſubſiſt, and the nati- 
ons illuminated by the goſpel, would return 
to their priſtine barbarity. We ſhould ſee 
only wild beings, broken looſe from every ſo- 
cial tie, and wandering in ſolitude through 
this vale of tears, whoſe only employment 
would be, to groan, to weep, and pray, and 
render themſelves and others wretched, in or- 
der to merit heaven. 2 

In fine, a religion whoſe maxims tend to 
render mankind in general intolerant, to make 
kings perſecutors, and their ſubjects ſlaves, or 
rebels; a religion, the obſcure doctrines of 
which give birth to eternal diſputes; a reli- 
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gion which debaſes mankind, and tarns thom 
aſide from their true intereſts; ſuch a religion, 

I ſay, is deſtructive to every ſociety. | 


* 
* * 
* 
* 
* . 
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| Tires have been in all ages, men 
who know how to profit by the errors of man- 
kind. Prieſts of all religions, have laid the 
foundations of their greatneſs, power, and 
riches, on the fears of the vulgar. No reli- 
gion has, however, had ſo many reaſons 
as the Chriſtian, for ſubjecting people to the 
prieſthood. The firſt preachers of the goſpel, 
the Apoſtles, are repreſented as divine men, 
inſpired by God, and ſharing his omnipotence. 
If each individual among their ſucceſſors, has 
not enjoyed the ſame privileges in the opinion 
8 
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of al Chriſtians, yet the body of prieſts, or- 
Church, is never abandoned by the Holy 
' Ghoſt, but always illuminated thereby. They 
cCollectively, at all times, poſſeſs infallibility, 
and-conſequently their deciſions become per- 
petual revelations, equally laced with thoſe 
of God himſelf. | 81 

Such being the attributes of 700 prieſthood, 
this body muſt, in. virtue of the prerogatives 
they hold from Chriſt himſelf, have a right to 
| MS HR from men and nati- 
ons. The enormous power they have ſo long 
3 is not, therefore ſurpriſing. It 
thould be unlimited, ſince it is founded on 
the authority of the Almighty. It ſhould be 
deſpotic, becauſe men have no right to reſiſt 
divine power. It muſt degenerate into abuſe, 
«for the prieſthood: exerciſed by men, whom | 
impunity always renders licentious and cor- 
rupt. 
In the infancy of Chriſtianity, the Apoſ- 
tles, commiſſioned by Jeſus Chriſt, preached 
the Goſpel to Jews and Gentiles. - The no- 
velty of their doctrine, as we have already 
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ſeen, procured them many proſelytes among 
the vulgar. + The new Chriſtians, inflamed 
with ardor for their new opinions, formed in 
every city particular congregations, under the 
government of men appointed by the Apoſ- 
tles. The latter having received the faith at 
firſt hand, retained the inſpection and direc- 

tion of the different Chriſtian ſocieties they 

had formed, - Such appears to have been the 

origin of Biſhops or Inſpectors, which are per- 
petuated, in the Church, to this day;“ an ori- 
gin in which the princes of modern Chriſtia- 
nity ſufficiently pride themſelves. It is known, 
that, in this infant ſect, the aſſociates held 

their goods in common. This duty appears : 
to have been rigorouſly exated ; for, by the 
command of St. Peter, two new Chriſtians 
were ſmitten to death, for having withheld 


* Saint Jerome highly diſapproved the diflin&ions 
of biſhops 2 prigſts or . He pretends, that 
pris and biſhops «vere, according to St. Paul, the 
fame thing, before, ſays he, by the inſtigation of 
the devil, there were deſtinations in religion. A. 
this duy, biſhops, who do nothing, enjoy great reve- 
nues ; while innumerable curatcs ⁊uho labor, are dy- 
ing mito hunger. 
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ſome part of their own: property. The funds 
reſulting from this practice, were at the diſ- 
pofal of the Apoſtles z to this commiſſion the 
Biſhops, Inſpectors, or priefts, ſucceeded, 
when they became ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles ; 
and as the prieft muſt live by the altar, we 
may ſuppoſe that they paid themſelves, and 
not illiberally, for their inſtruſtions, out of 
the public treaſury. © Thoſe WEO attempted 
new fpiritual conqueſts were, probably, oblig- 
obliged to content themfelves with the volun- 
tary contributions of their converts. How- 
ever this may be, the treafures accumulated, 
throuph the credulous piety of the faithful, be- 
came an object of the avarice of priefts, and 
begat diſcord among them. Each one wiſh- 
ed to govern, and have the diſpofal of the 
Tiches of the community. Hence the cabals 
and faQtions which we find growing up with 
the church of God. The prieſts were al- 
ways firſt to wander from the principles 
of their religion. Their own ambition and 
avarice always contradict the diſintereſted 
maxims they teach to others. 
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So long as the Chriſtian religion was much 
depreſſed and perſecuted, diſcordant Biſhops 
and prieſts, combatted in ſecret, and the 
noiſe of their quarrels did not fpread far 
abroad. But when Conſtantine wiſhed to ſe- 
cure to himſelf a party, the obſcurity of which, 
had favored its increaſe, until now become 
very numerous, the face of every thing in 
the church was changed. Chriſtian lead- 
ers, transformed to courtiers, and ſeduced by 


authority, fought openly. They engaged ſo- be” 


vereigns in their quarrels, and perſecuted their 
rivals. Laden by degrees with riches and 
honours, they would no longer be recognized, 
as the ſucceſſors of the poor and humble Apol- 
tles, ſent by Chriſt to preach his doctrine. 
They became princes, and, ſupported by the 
ſtrongeſt arms, opinions, they found them- 
ſelves able to give laws to. nations, and put. 
the world in confufion. 

- Under Conſtantine, the Pontificate 15 | 
been by a ſhameful imprudence, ſeparated from 
the Empire. The Emperors ſoon found they 
had cauſe to repent this overſight. © The Bi- 
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hop of Rome, that former miſtreſs of the 
world, whoſe name ſtill founded awful in 
the cars of nations, knew how to make a ſkil- 
ful advantage of the troubles of the Empire, 
mvaded by barbarians, and the weakneſs of 
Emperors, tos remote to watch over his con- 
duct. By dint of plots and intrigues, the Ro- 
man pontiff at lengtſt ſeated himfelf on the 
throne of the Cxſars. It was for him that 
Emilius and Seipio: had fought. He was, in 
fine, looked upon in che welt, as the mo- 
march of the Church, che univerſal biſhop, 
| mmfallible organ of Ged. Although theſe 
hanghty titles were rejected in the Eaſt, the 
Roman pontiff reigned, wirhout- conteſt, in 
the greater part of the Chriftian- world. He al 
a A God upon earth, through the imbecility 
of kings, he beeame arbiter of their deſtinies, | 
and founded a T heocracy or dwine government, ; 
_ of which himſelf was ehief, and they were a 
nis heutenantss When they hack the audacity FM 
to become diſobedient to him, he. dethroned a 
them, or excited: theis ſubjects to rebellion. 
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In a word, his ſpiritual arms were, thro* a 
long ſucceflion of ages, ſtronger than the 
| temporal ones of his opponents. Nations had 
on of Crowns was in his power. Fo fecure 
his dominion over princes, he ſowed divifions 
among them; and his empire would ſtill re- 
tain its extent and vigor, H a. gradual in- 
creaſe of knowledge, had not, in ſpite of 
kgions oppoſition, made its way among man- 
kind, and kings, acting inconſiſtently with 
their religion, liſtened to ambition rather than 
duty. If the miniſters of the Church, have 
received their power from Chriſt himſelf, to 
reſiſt theſe his repreſentatives, is in fact tor re- 
volt againſt him. Kings, as well as ſubjects, 
cannot throw off allegiance to God, without 
# crime. The fpiritual authority proceeding = 
from God, muſt of right, have juriſdiction 
over temporal authority proceeding from man. 
A prince, who is a true Chriſtian, muſt be- 
come a ſervant of the church, and, at beſt, 
the fiſt ſlave ob the clergy. 
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Let us not them be ſurpriſed, that, in the 
ages of ignorance, prieſts, being moſt readily 


obeyed by people, more attached to heavenly 


than earthly. intereſts, were more powerful 


than kings. Among ſuperſtitious nations, the 


pretended voice of Godò and his intereſts, is 
more liſtened to, than' that of duty, juſtice, 
and reaſon, A good Chriſtian, piouſly ſub- 
miſſive to the Church, muſt be blind and un- 
reaſonable, whenever the church commands 
him to be ſo. The power that has a right to 


render us abſurd, has the right to age us 


criminal. 
1 Beſides, thoſe that derive their power - Mak 


God, can be ſubject to no other power. Thus, 


the independence of the Chriſtian clergy, is 
founded upon the. principles of their religion. 
Of this circumſtance, they have taken care to 
_ profit, and impreſſed with this idea, they, after 
being enriched by the generoſity of kings and 
people, have always proved ungrateful to the 
true ſources of their own opulence and pri- 
vileges. What had been given this body, 
through ſurpriſe or impudence, it was found 
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impoſſible to recover from their hands. They 
foreſaw, that, future generations breaking 
looſe from the fetters of prejudice, might tear 
from them the donations they had gained by | 
the extortions of terror, and the evils of im- 
poſture. They therefore, perfuaded man- 
kind, that they held from God alone, what 
had been given them by their fellow-mortals ; 
and by a miracle of credulity, they were be- 
lieved on their word. (- | 

Thus the intereſts of the clergy, became 
ſeparated from thaſe of ſociety. Men devot- 
ed to God, and choſen to be his miniſters, 
were no longer confounded with the prophane. 
Laws and civil tribunals renounced all pow- . 
er over them. They could be judged only by 
members of their own bady. Hence the 
greateſt exceſſes were often committed by them 
with impunity ; and their perſons, at the dif- 
poſal of God alone, were ſacred and inviola- 
ble. Their poſſeſſions, although they con- 
tributed nothing to public charges, or at leaſt, 
no more than they pleafed, were defended 
and enlarged by fanatic ſovercigns, who hop- 
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ed thereby, to conciliate the favor of Heaven. 


In fact, thoſe reverend wolves in ſhepherds 
clothing, under pretence of feeding with in- 
ſtruction, devoured with avarice, and ſecure 
in their diſguiſe, fattened on the blood of 
their flocks, unpuniſhed and unſuſpeCted. 
From their inſtructions for eighteen hun- 
dred years paſt, what advantages have nations 
derived ? Have theſe infallible men found it 
poſſible to agree among themſelves, on the 
moſt eſſential points of a religion, revealed 
by God himſelf ? Strange indeed, is that re- 
h velation, which needs continual commenta- 
| Ties, and interpretations. What muſt be 
thought of theſe divine writings, which 
every ſect underſtands ſo differently? Thoſe 
who are inceſſantly fed with the goſpel, 
do not underſtand theſe matters better, 
nor are they more virtuous than others. They 
are commanded to obey the Church, and the 
Church is never at accord with itſelf, She 
is eternally buſied, in reforming, explaining, 
pulling down, and building up her holy doc- 
trines. Her miniſters have, at will, created 
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new doctrines unknown to ' Chriſt and 
the Apoſtles. Every age has brought forth 
new myſteries, new ceremonies, and new 
articles of faith. Notwithſtanding the inſpi- 
rations of the Holy Ghoſt, this religion has 
never. attained to that clearneſs, ſimplicity, 
and conſiſtency, which are the only indubita- 
ble proofs of a good ſyſtem. Neither coun- 
cilr, nor canons, nor the maſs of decrees, and 
laws, which form the code of the Church, 
have ever yet been able to fix the objects of 
her belief. hh 

Were a ſenſible heathen deſirous of em- 
bracing. Chriſtianity, he would be, at the 
firſt ſtep, thrown into perplexity, at the ſight 
of the numerous variety of ſects, each of 
which, pretends. to conform preciſely to the 
word of God, and travel in the only ſure 
road to ſalvation; When he finds, that theſe 
different ſects regard each other with horror; 
that they all deal out damnation to all, whoſe 
opinions differ from their own, that they all 
unite their efforts to baniſh peace from ſocie- 
ty; that, always when power is in their hands, 


. 
they perſecute and inflict the moſt refined 
cruelties on each other, for which ſhall he 
determine ? For, let us not be deceived 
Chriſtians, not ſatisfied with enforcing by vi- 
| olence, an exterior ſubmiſſion to the ceremo- 
| - nies of their religion, have invented an art 
unknown to heathen ſuperſtitions, that of 
tormenting the conſcience, and exerciſing a 
tyranny over the mind itfelf. 'The zeal of 
the miniſters 'of the Church, is not limited 
to exteriors ; they ſteal into the foldings of 
the heart, and inſolently violate the moſt ſe- 
cret ſanctuaries of thought.+ And for this 
 facrilege, their juſtification is a pretended in- 
| tereſt in the ſalvation of ſouls. 
Such are the effects, which neceflarily re- 
4 | Cult from the principles of a religion, which 
teaches mankind, that involuntary error is a 
crime that merits the wrath of God. It is 
in conſequence of ſuch ideas, that in certain 
countries, prieſts, with the permiſſion of the . 
civil governments, pretend to à eommiſſion il * 


oe maintaining the faith in its Purity. Judges : 
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in their own cauſe, they condemn to the 
flames all whoſe opinions appear to them dan- 
gerous.* Served by innumerable ſpies, they 
watch the minuteſt actions of the people, and 
inhumanly ſacrifice all that have the misfor- 
tune to give them the ſmalleſt umbrage. To 
excite ſuſpicions in their minds, is to ruſh up- 
on inevitable deſtruction. Such are the bleſ- 
ſings which the Holy Inquiſition, all mild 
and gentle, pours upon mankind. 
Such are the principles of this ſanguinary 
tribunal which perpetuates the ignorance and 


* Civil tribunals, when they are juſt, have a 
maxim to look for every thing that can contris ute to 
the defence of the accuſed. In the Inguiſition, a me- 
thod direfly oppoſite has been adopted, T he accuſed 
i neither told the cauſe of his detention, nor confront- 
ed with his accuſer. He it ignorant of his crime, yet 
he is commanded to confeſs. Such are the maxims of 
Chriſtian priefls. The Inquiſition, however, con- 
demns nobody to die. Prieſts cannot themſelves ſbed 
blood. That function is reſerved for the Secular 
arm; and they have even the effrontery ta intercede 
for criminals, ſure, however, of not being heard. 
Indeed, it is probable, they would male no ſmall cla- 
mor, ſhould the magiſtrate take them at their word. . 
This condud becomes men in whom Almighty intereff 
fufles humanity, ſincerity, and modeſty. = 
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infatuation of the people wherever the falſe 
policy of governments permits its horrors to be 
exerciſed. | | 

The diſputes between Chriſtian prieſts have 
been ſources of animoſity, hatred, and hereſy. 
We find theſe to have exiſted from the infan- 
cy of the church. A religion founded on 
wonders, fables,and obſcure oracles, could only 
be a fruitful ſource of quarrels... Prieſts at- 
tended to ridiculous doctrines inſtead of uſeful 
knowledge; and when they ſhould have ſtu- 
died true morality, and taught mankind their 
real duties, they only ſtrove to gain adherents, 
They buſied themſelves in uſeleſs ſpeculations 
in a barbarous and enigmatical ſcience, which, 
under the pompous title of the ſcience of God, 
or theology, excited in the vulgar a reverentiz| 
awe. They invented a ſyſtem, bigoted, pre- 
ſumptuous, ridiculous, and as incomprehenſi- 
ble as the God whom they affected to worſhip. 
Hence aroſe diſputes on diſputes, concerning 
puerile ſubtilties, odious queſtions, and arbi- 
trary opinions, which far from being uſeful, 
only ſerved to poiſon the peace of ſociety, * In 
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theſe bickerings we find profound geniuſes bu- 
fied ; and we are forced to reject the proſtitu- 
tion of talents worthy a better cauſe, The 
vulgar, everfond of riot, entered into quarrels 
they eould not underſtand. Princes under- 
took the defence of the prieſts they wiſhed to 
fayor, and orthodoxy was decided by the longeſt 
ſword, Their aſſiſtance the church never he- 
ſitated to receive in time of danger; for on 
ſuch occaſion the church relies rather on hu- 
man aſſiſtance, than the promiſe of God, who 
declared that the ſceptre of the wicked ſhould 
not reſt upon the lot of the righteous. The 
heroes, found in the annals of the church, have 
been obſtinate fanatics, factious rebels, or fu- 
rious perſecutors They were monſters of 
madneſs, faction, and cruelty. The world in 
the days of our anceſtors, was depopulated in 
defence of extravagances which excite laugh- 
ter in a poſterity, not, indeed, much wiſer than 
they were. 

In almoſt all ages complaints have been made 
of abuſes in the church, aud reformation has 
been talked of. Notwithſtanding this pretend- 
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ed reform, in the head and inthe members of the 
church, it has always been corrupted. Ava- 
ricious, turbulent, and ſeditious prieſts have 
made nations to groan under the weight of 
their vices, While princes were too weak to 
reclaim them to reaſon. The divifions and 
quarrels which took place among thoſe eccle- 
fiaftical tyrants did indeed at length diminiſn 
the weight of the yoke they had impoſed on 
kings and nations. The empire of the Ro- 
man pontiff which endured many ages, was 
at laſt ſhaken by irritated enthufiaſts and re- 
! 7 bellious fubjects who preſumed to examine the 
rights of this formidable defpot. Some 
princes, weary of their ſlavery. and poverty, 
readily embraced opinions which would au- 
thoriſe them to enrich themfelves with the 
ſpoils of the clergy. Thus the unity of the 
church was deſtroyed, ſets were multiplied, 
and each fought for the defence of its own 
ſyſtem. 


treated by the Roman pontiff as innovators, 
heretics, and blafphemers. They, it is true, 


Theſe founders of theſe new ſeccts were 
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renounced ſome of their old opinions z but 
content with having made a few ſteps towards 
reaſon, they dared not to ſhake off entirelythe 
yoke of ſuperſtition. They continued to re- 
ſpect the ſacred writ of the Chriſtian, which 
they ſtill looked upon as the only faithful guide. 
Upon them, they pretended to found all their 
opinions. In fine, theſe books, in which every 
man may find what he pleaſes, as they became 
more common from time to time, produced 
new ſects. Men were loſt in a dark labyrinth, 
where each one groped his way in error, 
and yetJudged all but himſelf to be wrong. 
The leaders of theſe ſets, the pretended 
reformers of the church gained but a glimpſe 
at the truth, and attended to nothing but mi- 
nutiæ. They continued to reſpect the ſacred 
oracles of the Chriſtians, and believe in their 
cruel and capricious God. They admitted 
their extravagant mythology, and moſt of 
their unreaſonable doctrines. In fine, altho' 
they rejected ſome myſteries that were incom- 
prehenſible, they admitted others not leſs ſo. 
Let us not be ſurpriſed, therefore, that, notwith- 
. 12 
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ſtanding theſe reforms, fanaticiſm, controver- 
fy, perſecution and war, continued to rage 
throughont Europe. The reveries of inno- 
vators only ſerved to plunge nations into 
new misfortunes. Blood continued to ſtream, 
and people grew neither more reaſonable nor 
more happy. Priefts of all ſects have ever 
 withed to govern mankind, and impoſe on 
them their deciſſons as infallible and facred. 
They were always perſecutors when in power, 
involved nations in their fury, and ſhook the 
world by their fatal opinions. The ſpirit of 
intolerance and perſecution will ever be the 
eſſence of every ſect founded on the Bible. A 
mild and humane religion can never belong to 
a partial and cruel God, whom the opinions of 
men can fill with wrath. Wherever Chriſtian 
ſects exiſt, prieſts will exerciſe a power which 
may prove fatal to the ſtate,and bodies of fana- 
tical enthufiaſts will be formed, always ready 
to ruſh to laughter, when their ſpiritual guides 
cry, the church or the cauſe of God is in dan- 
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Thus, in Chriſtian countries we ſee the tem- 
poral power ſervilely ſubmiſſive to the clergy, 
executing their commands, exterminating their 
enemies, and ſupporting their rights, riches, 
and immunities. In almoſt all nations where 
the church prevails, the moſt idle, uſeleſs, ſedi- 
tious, and dangerous men are moſt liberally 
Honored and rewarded., Superftition thinks 
The can never do enough for the miniſters of 
her gods. Theſe ſentiments are the ſame in 
all fefts. ® Prieſts every where endeavour to 
inſtil them into kings, and to make policy bend 
to religion, in doing which they often oppoſe 
the beſt inſtitutions. They in all places aim 
at the ſuperintendance of education, and they 
fill their adherents with their fatal _—_ 
from their infancy. 
It is, however, in places that remained ſub- 
ject tothe Roman pontiff that the clergy have 
wallowed in the greateſt profuſion of riches 
and power. Credulity has even enliſted kings 
among their ſubjects, and debaſed them into 
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mere executioners of their will. They were 
in readineſs to unſheath the ſword whenever 
the prieſt commanded it. The monarchs, of 
the Roman ſect, blinder than all others, had 
an unbounded confidence in the clergy of their 
church, that generally rendered them mere 
tools of that body. This ſect by means of fu- 
rious intoleration and atrocious perſecutions, 
became more numerous than any other one; 
and their turbulent and cruel temper has juſtly 
rendered them odious to the moſt reaſonable, 
that is to ſay, leaſt Chriſtian nations. 

The Romiſh ſyſtem was, in fact, invented 
to throw all the power into the hands of the 
clergy. Its prieſts -have had the addreſs 
to identify themſelves with God. Their 
_ cauſe was always his; their glory became the 
glory of God. Their deciſions were divine 

oracles; their poſſeſſions appertained to the 
kingdom of heaven. Their pride, avarice and 
cruelty, were rendered lawful, becauſe they 
were never aCtuated by other motives than the 
intereſt of their heavenly maſter. In this 


ſect, the prieſt ſaw his king at his feet, hum- 
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bly confeſſing his ſins, and beſeeching the holy 
man that he might be reconeiled to his God. 
Seldom was the prieſt known to render his 
ſacred miniſtry ſubſervient to the good of 
mankind. He thought not of reproaching 
monazchs with the abuſe of their power, the 
mifery of their ſubjects, and the tears of the 
oppreſſed. Too timid, or too much of a cour- 
tier to thunder truth in their ears, he men- 
_ tioned not to them the inſupportable op- 
preſſions, the galling tyranny, and uſelefs wars 
under which their fubjeQs groaned. But 

fuch objects never intereſt the church, which 
might indeed be of ſome utility, if its influence 
were exerciſed in bridling the exceffes of ſu- 
perſtitious tyrants. The terrors of the other 
world would not be unpardonable falſehoods, 
could they make the herd of wicked kings to 
tremble. This, however, has not been the 
object of the minifters of religion. They ne- 
yer ftickled for the intereft of mankind. They 
always burned incenfe at the altar of tyranny, 
looked upon its crimes with indulgence, and 
deviſed for them eaſy means of expiation. 
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Tyrants were ſure of the pardon and favor of 
heaven, if they entered warmly into the quar- 
rels of the clergy. Thus, among the Catho- 
lics, prieſts governed kings, and conſequent- 
ly all their ſubjects. Superſtition and deſpo- 
tiſm formed an eternal alliance, and united 
their efforts, to plunge mankind into ſſavery 
and wretchedneſs. Prieſts frightened na- 


tions with religious terror, that they might be 


preyed upon by their ſovereigns at leiſure ; 
and, in return, thoſe ſoveriegns loaded the 
prieſts with opulence and power, and under- 
took, from time to time, to exterminate their 
enemies. 

What ſhall we ſay of thoſe ſubtile geniuſes 
which Chriſtians call caſuiſts, thoſe pretended 
moraliſts who have computed the number of 
ſins againſt God which a man can commit 
without riſquing his ſalvation ? Theſe men of 
profound Wiſdom have enriched Chriſtian 
morality with a ridiculous tarif of fins; 
they know preciſely the degree of wrath 
which each excites in the breaſt of the Al- 
mighty. True morality has but one criterion 
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for judging the ſins of man; the greateſt are 
thoſe that injure ſociety moſt. The conduct 
which injures ourſelves is imprudent and un- 
reaſonable. That which injures others is un- 
juſt and criminal. | 
Every thing, even to idleneſs itſelf, is re- 
warded'in Chriſtian prieſts. Multitudes of theſe 
drones are maintained in eaſe and affluence, 
while, inſtead of ſerving ſociety, they only prey 
upon it. They are paid with profuſion for 
_ uſeleſs prayers which they make with negli. 
gence. And while monks and lazy prieſts, 
thoſe blood ſuckers of ſociety, wallow in an 
abundance ſhameful to the ſtates by whom 
they are tolerated, the man of talents, the man 
of ſcience, and the brave ſoldier are ſuffered 
to languiſh in indigence, and poorly exiſt on 
the mere neceſſaries of life. | 
In a word, Chriſtianity makes nations ac- 
complices in all the evils which are heaped 
upon them by the Clergy. Neither the uſe- 
leſsneſs of their prayers demonſtrated by the 
experience of ſo many ages, the bloody effects 
of their fatal controverſies, nor even their li- 
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centious exceſſes, have yet been ſufficient to 
convince mankind how ſhamefully they are 
duped by that infallible Church, to the exiſ- 
tence of which, they have had the ſimplicity 
to believe, their ſalvation attached. 


I B ———— — 
CHAPTER XVI. 


tg Au, which has hitherto been ſaid, de- 
monſtrates, in the cleareſt manner, that the 
Chriſtian religion is contrary to true policy, 
and the welfare of mankind. It can be advan- 
tageous only to ignorant and vicious princes,” 
who are deſirous to reign over flaves, and who, 
in order to ſtrip and tyrannize over them with 
impunity, form a league with the prieſthood, 
whoſe function it has ever been to deceive in 
the name of heaven. But ſuch imprudent | 

- princes ſhould remember, that, in order to ſuc- * 


a 
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ceed in their projeQs, they muſt themſelves 
become the ſlaves of the prieſthood, who 
(ſhould the former fail in due ſubmiſſion, or re- 
fuſe to be ſubſervient to their paſſions) will in- 
fallibly turn their ſacred arms again W 
heads. 

We have ſeen, above, that the Chriſtian re- 
ligion is not, on account of its fanatic virtues, 
blind zeal, and pretended perfeCtions, the leſs 
injurious to ſound morality, right reaſon, the 
happineſs of individuals, and domeſtic harmo- 
ny. It is eaſy to perceive that a Chriſtian, 
who propoſes to himſelf as a model a gloomy 
and ſuffering God, muſt take pains to afflict 
and render himfelf wretched. If this world 
be only a paſſage, if this life be only a pilgri- 
mage, it mult be ridiculous for man to attach 
himſelf to any thing here below: If his God 
be offended with either the actions or opinions 
of his fellow-creatures, he * muſt do every 
thing in his power to puniſh them with ſeveri- 
ty, or be wanting in zeal and affection to his 
God. A good Chriſtian muſt fly the world 
or become a torment to himſelf and others. | | 

U 
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Theſe reflections are ſufficient to anſwer 
thoſe, who pretend, that the Chriſtian religion 
1s the foundation of true policy and morality, 
and that where it is not profeſſed there can be 
neither good men nor good citizens. The 


converſe of this propoſition is undoubtedly 


much truer ; for, we may aſſert, that a perfect 
Chriſtian, who conforms to all the pripeiples 
of his religion, who faithfully imitates the di- 
vine men propoſed to him as a model, and 
practiſes their auſterities in ſolitude, or car- 
ries their fanatic enthuſiaſm and bigotry into 
ſociety, muſt be either uſeleſs. to mankind, or 
a troubleſome and dangerous citizen“. 
Were we to believe the advocates of the 
Chriſtian religion, it would appear, that no 


* The clergy inceſſantly cry out againſt unkllievers 
and philoſophers ; whom they flyle dangerous ſub- 
jects. Yet, if we open hiſlory, wwe do not find that 
philoſophers are thoſe who have embroiled flates and 
empires; but that ſuch events have generally been pro- 
duced by the religious. The Dominican, who poi- 
ſoned the emperor Henry XI. James Clement and Ra- 
vaillac, were not unbelievers. They were not philo- 
fophers, but fanatic Chriſtians; who led Charles J. 
to the ſcaffold. It was the minifler Gomare, and not 


Spinoſa, who ſet Holland on fire, Oc. Oc. Oc. 
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morality can exiſt where this religion is not 
eſtabliſned. Yet we may perceive, at a ſingle 
glance, that there are virtues in every corner 
of the earth. No political ſociety could exiſt 
without them. Among the Chineſe, the In- 
dians, and the Mahometans, there are, un- 
doubtedly, good citizens, tender fathers, af- 
fectionate huſbands, and dutiful children. 
And good people there, as well as with us, 
would be more numerous if they were go- 
verned by a wiſe policy, which, inſtead of 
caufing children to be taught' a ſenſeleſs reli- 
gion, ſhould give them equitable laws, teach 
them a pure morality uncontaminated with fa- 
naticiſm, deter them from vice by ſuitable pu- 
niſhments, and invite them to the practice of 
virtue by proper rewards, 

In truth, it ſeems (I repeat it) that religion 
has been invented to relieve governments from 
the care of being juſt, and reigning by equita- 
ble laws. Religion is the art of inſpiring 
| mankind with an enthuſiaſm, which is de- 
ſigned to divert their attention from the evils 
with which they are overwhelmed by thoſe 
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who govern them. By means of the invifible 
powers with which they are threatened, they 
are forced to ſuffer in filence the miſeries with 


which they are afflicted by viſible ones. They 


are taught to hope that, if they conſent. to be- 
come miſerable in this world, they will for 
that reaſon behappy in the next. | 

Thus religion has become the moſt power- 


ful ſupport of a ſhameful and iniquitous po- 


licy, which holds it neceſſary to deceive man- 
kind, that they may the more eaſily be govern- 


ed. Far fromenlightened and virtuous govern- 


ments be reſources ſo baſe ! Let them learn 
their true intereſts, and know that theſe can- 
not be ſeparated from that of the PrxorLE. 
Let them know that no ſtate can be truely 
potent, except the citizens who compole it be 
courageous, active, induſtrious, virtuous, and 
attached to their government. Let govern- 


ments know, that the attachment of their con- 


ſtituents can have no other foundation than 


the happineſs which the former procures the 


latter. If governments were penetrated with 
theſe important truths, they would need the 
| 4 | | 
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aid of neither religion nor prieſts. Let them 
be juſt and equitable let them be careful to 
reward talents and virtue, to diſcourage inu- 
tility, and puniſh vice, and their ſtates will 
| foon be filled with worthy and fenſible citi- 
zens, who will feel it their own intereſt to 
ſerve and defend their country, and ſupport 
the government which is the inſtrument of 
their felicity. They will do their duties, 
without the influence of revelation, or _— 
ries of paradiſe, or hell. 

Morality will be preached in vain i it is 
not ſupported by the example of influential 
characters. It belongs to magiſtrates to teach 
morality, by praciiſng it, by inciting to virtue 
and repreſſing vice in every form. Their 
power is weakened the moment they ſuffer a 
power to atiſe in the ſtate, whoſe influence is 
exerted, to render morality ſubſervient to ſu- 
perſtition, and fanaticiſm. In ſtates where 
education is entruſted to a fanatic enthuſiaſtic 
clergy, we find citizens overwhelmed with ſu- 
perſtition,and deſtitute of every virtue, except a 


blind-faith, a ferocious*zeal, a ridiculous ſub- | 
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miſſion to puerile ceremonies, and, in one 
word, fantaſtic notions, which neyer render 
them better men. Notwithſtanding the hap- 
py influences attributed to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, do we find more virtues in thoſe who 
profeſs it, than in thoſe who are ſtrangers to 
it ? Are the men, redeemed by the. blood of 
even a Deity,more honeſt than others ? Among 
Chriſtians, impreſſed with their religion, one 
would imagine we ſhould ſearch in vain for 
rapine, fornication, adultery, and oppreſſion. 
Among the orthodox courtiers,, who ſurround 
Chriſtian thrones, do. we fee intrigues, calum- 
ny, or perfidy? Among the clergy, who an- 
nounce to others ſuch redoubtable dogmas, 
and ſuch terrible chaſtiſements, do we find 
crimes that ſhun the day, and every ſpecies of 
iniquity ? All theſe men are Chriſtians; who, 
unbridled by their religion, continually vio- 
late the plaineſt duties of morality, and know-. 
ingly offend God, whom they are conſcious 
of having irritated. Yet they flatter them- 
felves that they ſhall be able, by a tardy repen- 
tance at death, to appeaſe that divine juſtice 
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which they have inſulted during the whole 
courſe of their liyes. | 

In the mean time, we ſhall not deny, that 
the Chriftian religion ſometimes proves a re- 


ſtraint to timorous minds, which are incapable 


of that fanaticifm, and deſtitute of that de- 
ſtructive energy, which lead to the commiſſion 


of great crimes. But ſueh minds would have 


been honeſt and harmleſs without this re- 
ſtraint. The fear of rendering themſelves 
odious to mankind, of incurring contempt, 
and loſing their reputation, would have been 
a chain of equal ſtrength, on the actions of 
ſuch men. Thoſe who are ſo blind as to 
tread theſe conſiderations under foot, would 
never be deterred from it by the menaces of 
religion. | | 
Every man, who has received a proper edu- 
cation, experiences within himſelf a painful 
ſentiment of mingled ſhame and fear, when- 
ever he ſoils himſelf with the guilt of a diſho- 
neſt action. He even condemns himſelf fre- 


quently, with greater ſeverity than others do. 


He dreads, and ſhuns the eyes of his fellow- 


— 
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ereatures; he even wiſhes to fly from himſelf. 
This is what conſtitutes remorſe. 
In a word, Chriſtianity puts no reſtraint 
upon the paſſions of mankind, which might 
not be more efficaciouſly applied to them by 
reaſon, education, and ſound morality. If 
the wicked were ſure 'of being puniſhed, as 
often as they think of committing diſhoneſt 
actions, they would be forced to defiſt. In 
a ſqciety well conſtituted, contempt will al- 
s follow vice, and crimes will produce 

ur, Education, guided only by tlie 
good of ſociety, ought ever to teach mankind 
to eſteem themſelves, to dread the contempt 
of others, and fear infamy more than death 
itſelf. * But this kind of morality can never 
be conſiſtent with a religion which commands 
men to deſpiſe themſelyes, avoid the eſteem 
of others, and attempt to pleaſe only a God, 
whoſe conduct is inexplicable. 

In fine, if the Chriſtian religion be, as is 
pretended, a reſtraint to the crimes of men, 
if it produces falutary effe Qs on ſcme indivi- 
duals 3 can theſe advantages, ſo rare, fo weak 
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and doubtful, be compared with the evident 
and immenſe evils which this religion has 
produced on the earth? Can ſome few trifling 


crimes prevented, ſome converſions uſeleſs to 


ſociety, ſome ſteril and tardy repentances, 
enter into the balance againſt the continual 
diſſenſions, bloody wars, horrid maſſacres,per- 
ſecutions, and cruelties, of which the Chriſtian 
religion has been a continual cauſe and pretext : 
For one ſecret ſinful thought ſuppreſſed by it, 
there are even whole nations armed for xeci- 
procal deſtruction; the hearts of millions of 
fanatics are inflamed ;. families and ſtates are 
plunged into confuſion; and the earth is be- 
dewed with tears and blood. After this, let 
common ſenſe decide the magnitude of the 
advantages which mankind derive from the 
glad tidings which Chriſtians pretend to have 
received from their God. 
Many honeſt people, although not ignorant 
of the ills produced among mankind by this 


+ Wiineſs, even in their enlightened ages the Holy 


Cruſade againſt France, for the purpoſe of reſtoring 
the C e religion. n 
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religion, nevertheleſs conſider it a neceffary 
evil, and think it dangerous to attempt to up- 
root it. Mankind, ſay they, are naturally ſu- 
perſtitious; they muſt be amuſed with chime- 
ras, and become outrageous when deprived of 
them. But, Ianſwer, mankind are ſuperſti- 
tious only becauſe, in infancy, everything con- 
tributes to render them ſo. He is led to ex- 
pect his happineſs from chimeras, becauſe he 
is forbidden to ſeck for it from realities. 

In fine, it is for ' philoſophers and for ma- 
P to conduct mankind back to reaſon. 
The former will obtain the confidence and 
love of the latter, when they endeavour to pro- 
mote the public good. Undeceived them- 

ſelves, they may undeceive others by degrees. 
Governments will prevent ſuperſtition from 
doing harm, when they deſpiſe it and ſtand 
aloof from its ridiculous diſputes. When they 
tolerate all ſects, and ſide with none, thoſe 
ſects, after quarrelling awhile, will drop their 
maſks, and become contemptible even to them- 
ſelves, Superſtition falls beneath its own 
weight, when freedom of conſcignce being re- 
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ſtored to mankind, reaſon is at liberty 
to attack their follies. True toleration and 
freedom of thought are the rhoſt proper 


inſtruments for the deſtruction of religious 


fanaticiſm. Impoſture 1s in nature timid, and 
when ſhe finds herſelf confronted with truth, 


her arms fall from her hands. 

Ia criminal and undeſcerning policy, has hi- 
therto, in almoſt all parts of the earth, had 
recourſe to the aid of religion, to enſlave man- 
kind and render them miſerable, det 4 virtuous 
and more. enlightened policy hereafter deſtroy 
it by little and little to render them happy. If 
education has hitherto formed enthuſiaſts and 
fanatics let it be hereafter calculated to form 
good citizens. If a morality founded on mi- 
racles, and looking: to futurity, has been una- 
ble to reſtrain the paſſions of mankind, let a 
morality eſtabliſhed upon their preſent and 
real wants demonſtrate that, in a well conſti- 
tuted ſociety, happineſs is always the reward 
of virtue ; ſhame, contempt, and puniſhment 
the companions of vice, and the wages in. | 
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If error be an evil, to it let truth be oppoſed. 
If enthufiaſm produce diſorders in ſociety, let it 
be ſuppreſſed. Let us leave to Aſia a re- 
ligion begotten by the ardent imaginations 
| | of the orientals. Let our milder climates be 
6 more reaſonable, more free, and more happy. 
4 Let us make them the reſidence of honeſty, ac- 
tivity, induſtry, ſocial affections, and exalted 
F minds. May not reaſon be permitted to hope, 
| Y that the ſhall one day re- aſſume the power ſo 
| | long uſurped from her by error, illuſion, and 
| deceit ? When will nations renounce chimeri- 
i cal hopes, to contemplate their true intereſts ? 
Win they never ſhake off the yokes of thoſe 
| hypocritical tyrants, who are intereſted only in 
the errors of mankind ?—Let us hope it. 
Truth muſt at laſt triumph over falſehood. — 
Mankind, fatigued with their own credulity, 
will return to her arms;—Reaſon will break 
their chains.—Reaſon, which was created to 
reign, with undivided mpitc, over all intelli- 
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If error be an evil, to it let truth be oppoſed. 

If enthuſtaſm produce diſorders in ſociety,let it 

be ſuppreſſed. Let us leave to Aſia a re- 

ligion begotten by the ardent imaginations 

of theorientals. Let our milder climates be 

| more reaſonable, more free, and more happy. 

Let us make them the reſidence of honeſty, ac- 

tivity, induſtry, ſocial affections, and exalted 

minds. May not reaſon be permitted to hope, 
1 | 5 that the ſhall one day re- aſſume the power ſo 


long uſurped from her by error, illuſion, and 
deceit ? When will nations renounce chimeri- 
cal hopes, to contemplate their true intereſts ? 
15 Will they never ſhake off the yokes of thoſe 
|;  _ hypocritical tyrants, who are intereſted only in 
ö the errors of mankind ?—Let us hope it. 
| Truth muſt at laſt triumph over falſehood. — 
| Mankind, fatigued with their own credulity, 
will return to her arms.—Reaſon will break 
| XS their chains:—Reaſon, which was created to 


reign, with undivided ex over r all intelli- 
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